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THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


Sixth Dual Selection 
DIFFICULT STAR, by Katherine Burton 
Story of Foundress of Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


° Says Rev. R. H. Scheckelhoff, Diocesan Director, Home and Foreign Missions 


”? 


truly inspiring . . 








Office, Diocese of Toledo: “A really good book . . 


. unusually well written... 


SILVER FOUNTAINS, by Dorothy Mackinder 


(See page 3) 


Regular price, for both books, $5.25. Price to Club Members, $3.50 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
| BUREAU 


A professional organization devoted exclusively 
to public relations and admissions counselling 
for Catholic schools and colleges. 


Information on member schools brought directly 
to the schools’ clientele through personal repre- 
sentation in Catholic and public high schools. 


MEMBER SCHOOLS 


Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Loras College for Men 


Dubuque, lowa 


Marygrove College 
Detroit, Mich. 


Maryville College 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Bede Junior College for Men 
Peru, Ill. 


College of St. Francis 
Joliet, Ill. 


“= St. Francis Xavier College 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


College of St. Teresa 


Winona, Minn. 


Ladywood Preparatory School for Girls 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * * 


Publishers of 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
"A Guide in the Selection of a Catholic School." 


e (“2 * 


For information write or call: 


ROSE MARY CURTIN, M.ED., M.A. 
Director 
109 N. Dearborn Room 805 


DEArborn 3582 


Chicago 2 
LINcoln 8300 











Spring Titles 
(from forthcoming reviews) 
The Life of Christ 


by ‘Giuseppe Ricciotti (Bruce, 
$7.50). 

Critical study, fresh angles, fine 
pix. 


Our Lady of Fatima 
by William Thomas Walsh (Mac, 
$2.75). 
Inspiring interpretive account. 


History of the Church, 
Vol.. III, by Philip Hughes (S & 
W, $4). 
Covers crucial epoch of the “Re- 
formation.” 


Knock on Any Door, 
by Willard Motley (A-C, $3). 
From acolyte to electrocution, story 
of a criminal; sordid but not por- 
nographic; denies moral responsi- 
bility in favor of environment. 


Modern Christian Revolutionaries, 
ed. Donald Attwater (D-A, $4). 
Kierkegaard, Gill, Chesterton, 
Berdyaev, Andrews, elucidated. 


Associated Press News Annual, 
Vol. II (1946), by DeWitt Mack- 
enzie (Rinehart, $5). 
Competent reporting, good photos. 


Catholic Profiles, Series I, 
ed. Michael de la Bedoyere (Pater- 
noster, 90c). 
Delightful sketches 50 English 
Catholic personalities, most of them 
familiar to Americans, \ reprinted 
from editor’s Catholic Herald. 


Moon Gaffney, 
by Harry Sylvester (Holt, $2.75). 
Unsavory picture metropolitan 
Irish Catholicism; full of righteous 
indignation and partial truths, but 
its materials should probably be re- 
stricted to directors of souls. 


When the Cathedrals Were White, 
by LeCorbusier (R & H, $3). 
Viewpoints—some memorable—on 
America’s modus vivendi, by French 
“functional” architect. 


Meditations on Various Subjects, 
by St. John Eudes (Kenedy), $3). 
Helpful guide to mental prayer. 


The Dark Philosophers, 

by Gwyn Thomas (LB, $2). 

Slight but potent sample of Welsh 
mentality; droll and tragic at once, 
noticeably heretical. 


The Correspondence of Sir Thom 
More, 
ed. Elizabeth E. Rogers (Princeton| 
$7.50). 
Primary source of Moreana—the 
218 extant letters intelligently 
edited. 


Prince of Darkness & Other Stories, 
by J. F. Powers (Doubleday, 
$2.50). 

Mediocre Catholic priests monop. 
olize half this collectior. 

I Can’t Help Laughing, 
by John D. Sheridan (Talbot, 80c), 
Trials and joys of a normal family 
man, expounded in delectably witty 
essays. 

Our Lusty Forefathers, 
by Fairfax Downey (Scribner, 
$4.50). 
“Fervors, Frolics, Fights, Festiv- 
ities and Failings of Our American 
Ancestors” — entertaining, inform- 
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ing reconstruction of the past. 
The Enchanted, 

by Martin Flavin (Harper, $3). 

Fantasy about seven Spanish refu 

gee-children, with considerabl 

spiritual significance. 
Tomorrow’s Food, 

by James Rorty & Philip Norman 

(P -H, $3). 

“The Coming Revolution in Nutti- 

tion.” Important. 


Scarlet Letter Men, 
by James P. Redding (Emmanuel 
College, $2.50). 
Practical ethics, exposing violations 
of natural law in modern conduct. 
The Tin Flute, 
by Gabrielle Roy (R & H, $3). 
Novel exposing poverty among 
French Canadians. 
Inside U.S.A. 
by John Gunther (Harper, $3.75). 
Readable report on people and 
places, subjectively appraised and 
stratified by state. 





If You Have 
No Regular Dealer 
Order from the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 
220 'W. Madison St., Chicago 6 
Publishers of Books On Trial 


IF INTERESTED IN OR A MEMBER OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, ASK ABOUT 
OUR SERVICE. 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Published eight times a year: monthly, Febru- 
wy, March, April, September; Bi-monthly, 
October-November, December-January, May- 
June and July-August, and Copyrighted 1947 
by the Tomas More Liprary AND Book 
Sgop, an Illinois “not for profit” corporation, 
20 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois. Sub- 
scription price $3.00 per year, in advance, 40c 

copy. Entered as second class matter 
December 11, 1942, at the post office at Chicago, 
Iinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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From time to time readers write in 
to tell us they are perturbed when some 
lecturer on books fails to mention 
Books ON TRIAL when asked to com- 
ment on reading guides. 

Books ON TRIAL has many staunch 
advocates but if it ever reaches the 
point where it is acclaimed unanimous- 
ly by so-called critics we will conclude 
that it has come to the end of its use- 
fulness. At the present moment it is 
about as popular in some quarters as 
old-fashioned castor oil. 

This is not to say that Books ON 
TRIAL courts unpopularity. It simply 
tries to be honest. In so doing, it is 
inevitable that some toes will be stepped 
on, and stepped-on toes hurt more if 
the shoe already pinches. 


Facing the Consequences 


Father Gillis, foremost American 
Catholic editor (Catholic World) and 
columnist, is a man of years and ex- 
perience. In a recent article, Father 
Gillis said that for years he has been 
convinced that no man can ever preach 
the whole Gospel without stirring up 
trouble, and also that there have al- 
ways been those who speak out and 
take the consequences. 

We have never spoken to offend, but 
we are under no delusions that we can 
speak about books, or book clubs, or 
commercial practices, without encoun- 


tering opposition. This would be true 


even though only matters of taste, 
(Continued on page 4) 








Dr. Monroe Praises Thomas More 
Book Club Selection 


CALLS “SILVER FOUNTAINS” A NOVEL OF BEAUTY 
AND A CAUSE FOR REJOICING 


Silver Fountains 


Dorothy Mackinder McMullen, $2.50 
Reviewed by N. Elizabeth Monroe, 
Ph.D. 


It is heartening to note that an interest 
in style is appearing again in the novel 
—real cause for rejoicing—as the novel 
without form perishes very quickly. We 
do everything too fast to concern our- 
selves with style and form, and the ex- 
cuse we make is lack of time. It may be 
that our ancestors had more time than 
we, though their time scheme was the 
same as ours; or it may be that when 
we abandoned form in religion, philos- 
ophy, morality, and society, we also 
abandoned it in the arts—however that 
may be, the modern novel has little con- 
cern with formal matters, with interior 
or exterior form, and authors have all 
too often found that to write without 
reference to grammar or rhetoric has 
been an occasion for pride. 

Norah Hoult’s There Were No Win- 
dows has the precision of statement and 
suggestion, the deft economy with detail 
and impression, and the patience with 
little things that mark the aristocrat in 
the arts. Dorothy Mackinder’s Silver 
Fountains has the same precision and 
economy, the same tempered beauty of 
line and phrase. She has explored the 


' theme of malice in a small town, where 


people who are good and pious, faithful 
to their religion, generous in their sup- 
port of the Church, destroy anything or 
any person who challenges their smug 
mediocrity. They hate the sins of the 
flesh, but are Dlind to their own pride, 
emptiness, and cruelty. Coddling them 
only darkens their vision; while a fron- 
tal attack makes them rebellious. 


Present-day Malady—Hatred For 
Anything Superior 

This theme has been used before, but 
never with more skill and perceptive- 
ness. It seems as though the novelist has 
touched on the real problem of the day 
—hatred of what is superior or genuine 
because it points up one’s own deficien- 
cies. This tendency is clear in the po- 
litical world, in the secular world gen- 
erally, but to see it buttressed by pious 
intentions is frightening. The Curé 
thinks it his duty to expose these sins, 
but his superior says that people are too 


weak, too spoiled to view themselves as 
they are, and in the end he sends the 
Curé to another parish. 

The novel is written with great beauty. 
There is no extended description, but 
there are little glimpses of nature that 
please the eye and give the setting of 
almost every scene. When the story 
opens the Curé is writing his brother in 
the West Indies, sending him a little bit 
of France, of Tourez where he has la- 
bored a long time. It is Spring and the 
smell of lime trees is in the air. In the 
Square fountains send up a silver spray; 
new life is stirring in the trees, and the 
soft cooing of pigeons is heard. The 
novel ends with the same scene; only 
now it is winter and the Square is piled 
with snow, and the Curé is saying good- 
bye to home and parish. 


The Penalty For Intelligence 


The characterizations are finely 
wrought, not deep, but clear and sharp. 
The Curé’s trouble is that he is intelli- 
gent; he sees people exactly as they are; 
he is not ambitious, but the Dean, above 
him in importance and influence, is re- 
buked by his presence, partly because 
of his ancestry, which has stamped bear- 
ing and manner, and also because of his 
single hearted devotion to God. The 
Curé’s perceptiveness is remarkable; he 
says it is easy to escape from Tourez, 
from everything except self. The great 
saints have accomplished this by escap- 
ing into God. This is a story to read 
slowly and with enjoyment, to savor the 
well ordered life of this little piece of 
France, to follow the pattern of nature 
which is reflected in the plot and char- 
acters. The ending is not happy, but 
satisfying because inevitable. 


* * * 


Yale Dean Says Public Schools Fail 


Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean of Yale 
Divinity School, in a recent address, 
says that the public schools are not 
fulfilling their purpose. The reason is 
that they are silent with respect to 
faith in God. They fail to equip chil- 
dren with those “inward controls of 
conscience and faith which are neces- 
sary if democracy is to be anything 
other than a welter of conflicting wills.” 
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The Sacrament of Penance 


Pardon and Peace 
Alfred Wilson, C.P. S & W, $2.50 
Reviewed by Mary Dehey, the DeSales 


Library, Lafayette, Ind. 
Modern psychologists, writes Father 
Wilson, finding from experience that 
many nervous breakdowns can be traced 
to a sense of guilt for unconfided and 
unforgiven sin, have rediscovered that 
confession of serious sin is necessary 
for health of mind and soul, and, re- 
dundantly, even for health of body. 
Thus on the merely human plane, Con- 
fession is amply justified, and its neces- 
sity proved. Yet Confession, a natural 
necessity, is more than a clinic of 
psycho-therapy; it is a Sacrament of 
Divine Mercy, raised to that dignity by 
Christ Himself, who, in the role of 
Divine Physician, forgives sin, and 
pours healing grace into the soul. 

In the author’s belief, all Catholics 
owe to the Sacrament of Penance much 
more than they realize. To deepen our 
appreciation of this great Sacrament, 
he has written Pardon and Peace, 
wherein, despite what seems like an 
unduly low or pessimistic view of hu- 
man nature in general, and a kind of 
pervasive disdain for the feminine gen- 
der in particular (an attitude that be- 
trays him at times into extreme inter- 
pretations, or distorted), one finds con- 
cisely explained the factors that will 
make Confession effective: on the nat- 
ural plane, sincerity and correct tech- 
nique; on the supernatural, grace and 
the love of God. 

Emphasizing the importance of cor- 





Proposed New Book Club 


The latest proposal in bookselling is 
a club to be operated by newspapers. 
The newspapers will appeal for club 
subscriptions and also for direct sales. 

How much faith will a reader be 
able to place in reviews by a newspaper 
whose object is to sell club member- 
ships? Our guess is, none. 

In the Catholic field, the number of 
newspapers and magazines soliciting 
book orders is small, but even though 
small, it is our belief that the policy 
is unfortunate. It militates against a 
living wage for dealers, thereby de- 
creasing the number of retail outlets. 
It also tends to heighten the claims 
made for the books offered. 

Newspapers that feature book re- 
views should stay out of book selling. 


rect technique, since “grace does not 
dispense us from the necessity of using 
common sense,” Father Wilson concen- 
trates on rooting out some mistaken 
notions he deems prevalent among mod- 
ern Catholics. He is at pains to dispel 
those ‘Feelings and Phobias” one as- 
sociates with the malady of scrupulous- 
ity. He probes into, and lays bare, the 
devious forms of self-deceit hindering 
real spiritual progress. — 

Withal, such effort is but prepara- 
tory, for Confession is not to be re- 
garded as a departure from sinfulness 
to nowhere in particular, but rather, as 
an approach to sinlessness, to the God 
of purity and perfection. That desired 
approach, Pardon and Peace is well de- 
signed to further. 





(Continued from page 3) 
judgment or opinion were involved. 
Where questions of privilege and profits 
enter the picture the problem is still 
more aggravated. 


Praise Always! 


Shortly after the first issue of Books 
ON TRIAL was published we received a 
letter from a publisher’s editor who 
noted with regret that we had quoted 
unfavorable excerpts from other publi- 
cations. “This is wrong,” he said. “You 
should always use the most favorable 
statement you can find.” 

This editor, we believe, was entirely 
wrong. We have never seen a book on 
which some flattering comment could 
not be found, and oftentimes the more 
worthless the book the more un- 
restrained the praise. Following this 
editor’s suggestion would, therefore, 
mislead our readers, and make our 
efforts worse than useless. 

Likewise, on the purely commercial 
side, we have not been surprised that 
certain of the publishers and book clubs 
have not gone into rhapsodies about 
our appraisals. We have stated our 
beliefs frankly, but our columns are 
always open for rebuttals by those 
who disagree. 


Commercial Domination 


We have seen some radical changes 
in publishers’ policies since we began 
harping on the matter of buying 
through dealers. We expect to see con- 
siderably more, whether or not we may 
flatter ourselves that we had anything 


———=P 


to do with them. A great deal goes op 
for our readers’ benefit which does not 
appear in print. 

We were criticized some time ago 
for quoting Mr. Frank Bruce and 
Mr. Walter Romig on “piratical” prac. 
tices. We believe such criticism is dye 
almost entirely to a lack of acquaint. 
ance with the facts, and the same ap. 
plies to our failure to approve the type 
of book club which we have termed 
“parasitic.” We refer to those clubs 
which merely offer bargain prices with- 
out doing anything to promote the book 
itself, in contrast with other clubs which 
do promote and advertise their selec. 
tions and cooperate with dealers in their 
distribution. 


When we consider also that just 
about every author is avid for praise 
of his production it is almost incon- 
ceivable that we would not have oppo- 
sition, but we have no objection at all 
to opposition, nor do we have any fear. 
As a matter of fact, we know of hun- 
dreds of subscriptions that have re- 
sulted, not because the opposition has 
been silent about Books on TRIAL, but 
as the result of actual denunciations. 





“Lapidary Formulas” 
Reflections on the Sunday 


Collects of the Roman Missal 
Sister M. Gonzaga Haessly Grail, $2.00 


Reviewed by Albert Ryan, O.P., Domin- 
ican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 


A product of scholarship as well as of 
piety, this book offers valuable aid to 
all who wish to meditate on the liturgi- 
cal themes of the Sunday Masses. Be- 
sides giving a keen analysis of each col- 
lect, the author points out correlated 
ideas in other parts of the proper. Her 
original translations of the collects are 
especially praiseworthy. The work is 
recommended not only to priests and 
religious, but also to the laity. 


Two minor blemishes in this other- 
wise excellent production ought, per- 
haps, to be indicated. One is the author's 
statement that fear is the foundation 
of charity (p. 80), whereas it is gen- 
erally not the cause but an effect of 
love; the other is the ambiguity of her 
remarks regarding the effects of grace 
(particularly on pp. 12, 77, and 112), 
which is due to a failure to distinguish 
between sanctifying and actual grace. 
These slight defects, however, ought to 
deter no one from using this book. 


‘ 
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Kingsblood Royal 

Sinclair Lewis Random, $3.00 
Reviewed by Eddie Doherty, newspaper 
man, author of Gall and Honey, a forth- 
coming life of Bl. Martin de Porres, etc. 
(Mr. Doherty’s review of Jim Crow 
America, which might be considered an 
inferior non-fiction version of Kingsblood 
Royal, will appear in next issue—EpD.) 
At last a great American novelist has 
tackled the ‘““Negro Problem”—which is 
not a Negro problem at all but a white 
problem—and stands at Armageddon to 
battle for the Lord. 

The jacket of the book describes it as 
“a blazing story with a theme that will 
jolt the nation.” The theme should jolt 
the nation, but probably will not. 

It is the story of a man who, looking 
up his ancestry to see if he is not a 
lineal descendant of King Henry VIII, 
finds he is descended from a full-blooded 
Negro and an Indian squaw—and what 
he does about it. 

It is intense and concentrated, and (it 
seems to this reviewer), narrow. That 
is, it is narrow in the sense that most 
of the characters are either bitterly prej- 
udiced against the Negro or heroically 
dedicated to his welfare and willing to 
endure any sacrifice for the sake of the 
race; whereas the tragic truth is that 
most American do not know anything 
of the Negro, the degradation in which 
he is forced to exist and the jimcrowism 
that makes him an outcast, and do not 
want to know. It is this callous indiffer- 
ence that hurts the Negro most. The 
novel does not mention this inhuman 
quality of American citizens—but Amer- 
icans reading the book MAY realize they 
are guilty of indifference, and be in- 
spired to do something about it. 

The theme is not new. But it may be 
a revelation to many readers—and it 
may make them think. Neil Kingsbood 
was the average white, Protestant, mid- 
west, male American. He didn’t exactly 
hate Negroes. He thought he hated just 
one of them. Yet he was full of the usual 
American ideas about Negroes. And 
when he discovered there was Negro 
blood in him, in his mother, and in his 
daughter, he was horrified. 

Mr. Lewis didn’t stress the fact that 
a great many other white Americans, 
not only in the middle west but in every 


Other part of the country, might also 


find Negroes in their family trees if 
they set out to trace their ancestry. 


“! Hope He Sells Millions”—Eddie Doherty 


The drama comes to a climax when 
Kingsblood’s white friends and neigh- 
bors learn his secret. The man every- 
body liked and admired for thirty-some 
years, the man with a guaranteed career 
as a banker, the returned war hero, the 
kindly citizen, the envied socialite, be- 
comes, evernight, a hated and despised 
and harried Negro. His best friends be- 
come his worst enemies. All his white 
associates — or nearly all — combine to 
ruin him, even conspire to mob him. 

This happens not in the deep south 
but in the shallow north, in the town of 
Grand Republic, Minnesota. 

You may quarrel with the idea that 
if, say, you yourself should let people 
know you were a great-great-grandson 
of a Negro, you would lose all your in- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Of Guilt and Hope 

Martin Niemoeller Phil. Lib., $2.00 

Reviewed by James M. Shea, 
Grailville, Ohio. 

God has punished the German people 
for their war guilt, declares Pastor Mar- 
tin Niemoeller in a plea for Christian 
charity and good will. 

Unfortunately, this thin collection of 
two sermons, a letter, and an interview 
contains a misleading reference to Cath- 
olic participation in pre-war German 
politics (p. 25). 

The translation, by Renee Spodheim, 
is far from smooth. Possibly it is partly 
responsible for an understatement that 
will cause many an eyebrow to lift. 
Speaking of the Nazi aggression that 
set the world on fire, Pastor Niemoeller 
refers to “the goings on in Greece, in 
Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia . . . in the 
Netherlands.” 





Powerful Social Reporting 


Knock on Any Door 

Willard Motley A-C, $3.00 

Reviewed by C. J. McNeill, Young 

Catholic Messenger, Dayton 

This powerful first novel follows “Pretty 
Boy” Nick Romano from his days as an 
altar boy to the moment of his electro- 
cution for murder. Nick was a tough 
kid, but he didn’t deserve the reform 
school sentence he got when he was 14. 
Brutalized by the reform school staff 
and influenced by youths already hard- 
ened in crime, Nick came out bitter 
against society and filled with a loath- 
ing for the law. 

From the slums of Denver the story 
shifts to the slums of Chicago. From a 
schoolboy tough Nick becomes a young 
criminal. He consorts with the bums, 
panhandlers, gamblers, drunks, pimps, 
and prostitutes of Chicago’s “Skid Row.” 
Always he hates—and fears—the cops. 
Finally he kills the policeman who has 
been the very symbol of the society he 
hates. He is captured, beaten, condemned 
to death after a sensational trial. 

This is an angry, violent, shocking, 
sordid story, strictly for adults and spe- 
cially for adults interested in social 
problems. It is a gripping work that fo- 
cuses a clear cold light on many of our 
gravest social evils. Though its portrayal 
of life along “Skid Row” grows tiresome 
because it is repetitious, its account of 
the murder, the man hunt, the trial, and 
the days before Nick’s execution is a 
thrilling performance. 

Knock on Any Door portrays almost 


every kind of crime and almost every 
species of sin, but crime is never con- 
doned and sin is always sordid. In many 
ways, Motley: is reminiscent of James 
T. Farrell. This book is sordid because 
of its subject, but it is not so grossly 
offensive as most of Farrell’s tales of 
Studs Lonigan and Danny O’Neill. 


Motley’s novel may do good by ex- 
posing some of the causes of crime and 
some of the errors in society’s treatment 
of delinquents. But the author gives 
only a partial explanation for the 
problems he raises and only a partial 
solution. Though the Catholicism of 
Nick’s family iis only a thin veneer, 
there is no mocking at religious prac- 
tices or at piety. Motley so strongly 
stresses environment as the sole cause of 
evil that he seems to deny free will and 
to strip man of responsibility for his 
acts. Every reader should remember this 
fact. The author generally ignores—and 
in one brief passage seems to scorn— 
the influence of religion in preventing 
evil. He finds in purely natural reforms 
of social practice the answers to all his 
problems. And that too the reader should 
remember. 

Despite its defects, this is a weighty 
novel, a careful piece of social reporting. 
It may do much good; it could do much 
harm in the hands of the young. Still, 
it is a sincere effort to explain and to 
solve a fearful problem. It is only par- 
tially successful because it ignores the 
glory of God and the power of grace. 
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Prophetic-in-Reverse 
Table in the Wilderness 
Norton S. Parker Z-D, $3.00 
Reviewed by Helene Magaret, Ph.D., 
author of Gailhac of Beziers. 


The Scriptures tell us that Joseph, sold 
into slavery by his brothers, was taken 
to Egypt; that years later, after he 
had been made governor of the land, 
he was given Asenath, the daughter of 
Putiphare, Priest of Heliopolis. Not 
much to stir the heart in that marriage 
of a middle-aged man! 

If you want romance about Joseph, 
however, don’t bother to read Genesis; 
go right to Mr. Parker’s book. There, 
the betrayed Joseph regains conscious- 
ness in the lurching basourah on a 
camel’s back. As he opens his eyes, he 
sees only an “exquisite little face framed 
by a tumbled mass of nut-brown hair.” 
The face belongs to the beautiful slave 
girl Marta! From page nineteen to the 
end of the novel, love, romance and 
adventure whirl together in one vortex. 
The reader will be bathed in perfumed 





Doherty on Lewis 

(Continued from page 5) 
timates, and might even lose the wife 
who adored you as a white man—and 
that you might even lose your life. Even 
the police, in the book, are against 
Kingsblood, and in league with the en- 
emies who seek to oust him from his 
house. You may quarrel with the idea— 
but it could happen right here in Amer- 
ica, and in such a town as the author de- 
scribes. 


Mr. Lewis has done a wonderful job 
of reporting in Kingsblood Royal, in 
that he has collected all the arguments 
against giving the Negroes a fair deal, 
and all the half-truths by which white 
men salve their consciences—and fatten 
their bank accounts. 


He shows how the dollar affects the 
average business ‘man’s idea of, for in- 
stance, the Negro housing situation, or 
the fair employment practices legisla- 
tion; and he shows how stupid, how 
brutal, and how devilish is any man’s 
prejudice against his fellow man. 


The “average Americans” in Kings- 
blood Royal are stupid, ignorant, brutal, 
mean, arrogant, and avaricious. The 
average American reader is, or should 
be, ashamed to fancy himself one of 
them. 


Yet there is a thrill of glory and tri- 


water, massaged by Nubian slaves, sur- 
feited on rich Egyptian banquets, made 
drunk on exotic wines; finally he will 
be entertained by hundreds of seduc- 
tive, red-lipped dancing girls. So much 
for the setting. 

What of the plot? It is unified by 
Joseph’s desire to free all slaves and 
bring about a brotherhood of man, also 


by the author’s naive belief in a pre- 


destined progress of humanity, charac- 
terized by better homes, better wages 
and universal freedom. Although Joseph 
first appears as a prototype of Holly- 
wood’s favorite pin-up man, later he 
seems to prefigure Christ. Naturally the 
two conceptions fail to coalesce. Then 
without a trace of satire, he becomes 
Franklin Roosevelt, organizing NRA, 
developing PWA, and being outraged 
by a Secretary of Agriculture who 
slaughters pigs during the seven-year 
drought. All these events, as well as 
those which are to come, are foretold 
in the stars and in the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops. Thus Joseph is also astrolo- 
ger and Jehovah’s witness. 

The characters are poorly drawn. The 
style, although clear and forthright, is 
inaccurately punctuated; sometimes it 
is ungrammatical. His conception of the 
“good life” would be acceptable to the 
Better Business Bureau; and since he is 
always on the side of Rotarian ethics, 
his pagan feasts and seductive dancing 
girls are surprisingly innocuous. 





umph for the reader when, after the 
white wife of Kingsblood has declared 
herself a Negro—and batted a cop over 
the head with her gun—she says to her 
husband: 

“There must be lots of good white 
men, aren’t there?” 

So many many white men and women, 
working with and for the Negroes, have 
said practically the same thing—“I’m 
almost ashamed of being white, except 
when I realize that many other white 
men and women are really fighting for 
inter-racial justice.” 

A lesser writer would have 
made a botch of this story. A 
less informed writer would have 
made it unbelievable. Sinclair 
Lewis has made it a powerful 
book. 

I hope he sells millions of copies. And 
I hope he wakes up the United States to 
what is going on. But that is too much 
to expect. The United States, it seems 
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A Tried “Endurance” 


Banner by the. Wayside 
Samuel Hopkins Adams Random, $3.00 


Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives, A.M,, 
author of Washington’s Headquarters 
and He Conquered the Andes. 


When copperheads swarmed in the cliffs 
of the Palisades and when Mrs. An- 
drews went piously to church to pray 
for her freethinking husband’s damna- 
tion, Endurance—“Durie’’—their foster 
daughter, found on the doorstep, had a 
surprising homelife, which well equipped 
her to fend for herself in the outside 
world. Those were the days of rum- 
pusses at Harvard commencements and 
of peddlers selling glass eyes, in case 
you got into a gouge-fight and had one 
of your own eyes gouged out. 

Life along the Erie Canal, in all its 
meanness and glamour, Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams presents in picturesque de- 
tail. Roads were so bad that passengers 
often arrived at their destinations with 
broken ribs and dislocated shoulders; 
so Durie and her guardian angel—or 
guardian imp—Gypsey Vilas, did well 
to stick to the tow-path. .. . 

Her interlude as school-teacher—at 
half-pay because she was a woman— 
and her interlude as nurse during the 
epidemic are highlights in a book that 
is always picturesque, always fast-paced. 

bf w * 


Walter Romig—Publisher 

Some time ago we mentioned that 
Walter Romig of Detroit had given up 
his book selling business. We have since 
learned that reports have been circulat- 
ing that he discontinued all activities 
in the Catholic field. This is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Romig discontinued only his 
book store business — which he found 
after 20 years’ experience to be too 
much of an unprofitable headache. He 
will continue his publishing business, 
which includes the American Catholic 
Who’s Who and what is much more 
necessary and useful to Catholic deal- 
ers and libraries—the Guide to Catholic 
Literature, volume III of which will be 
issued in ‘the spring of 1948. There- 
after, there will be an annual issue, 
which Mr. Romig refers to as being 
the same thing as a Catholic publisher’s 
trade list annual. 





to me, prefers to sleep . . . like a dead 
conscience. It would hurt too much to 
wake. 
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ON READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 


(Several of BOOKS ON TRIAL’s friends among college and highschool English 
teachers have reported that Dr. Elizabeth Monroe’s “On Reading” is the most useful 
tool they have for the development of critical discernment in their students. As one 
scholar put it to us recently, Dr. Monroe can synthesize in a sentence what it takes 
most critics at least three chapters to cover; she has a rare talent for going to the 
heart and root of things—the same talent she applaudes in the books she writes 
about. This gift of penetrating characterization and clarification is well exemplified 
in the accompanying article, with which Dr. Monroe resumes her series —Editor ) 


Novels continue to be plentiful, even 
though publishers are complaining of 
the paper shortage, 
more acute now than 
during the war. 
They manage some- 
how to print what 
they think the pub- 
lic wants or, through 
pressure, can be 
made to want. With 
book clubs having 

N. ELIZABETH — built up a member- 
MONROE, Ph.D. ship of more than 
three and a half million in recent years, 
the publishing of books has become a 
big business that almost nothing can 
touch. When the public decided to join 
the book clubs it gave up the fiction of 
choosing its own books and made it pos- 
sible for the clubs to form as well as 
satisfy public taste. No one would argue 
that the editorial boards of these clubs 
are lacking in taste, but what is certain 
from this mass production and pre-di- 
gestion is that taste can be manipulated 
and that the evaluation of books will 
never be independent of commercial 
values. 


No Profit from the War 

That is one reason why so much mod- 
ern literature does not reflect the milieu 
in which it was created. It was logical 
to suppose that the recent war would 
have an effect on literature, but so far 
it has made little or no impression, even 
though men all over the world have been 
made to suffer beyond what the im- 
agination can grasp. During the war 
factual records and naturalistic inter- 
pretations were popular; but even these 
attempts to record experience have fal- 
len off. With the imagination staggering 
under the magnitude of war, and the 











eye caught by rich awards, novelists 


have simply decided to look the other 
way. 


Thirkell—Hoult—W augh 

Looking the other way may have its 
advantages where it is not a mere es- 
cape, but an attempt to write about the 
little things of life which go on forever 
no matter what may be happening in 
the world of politics. In Angela Thirk- 
ell’s novels, for instance, the war is one 
more thing to contend with, part of the 
whole complex of existence. It does not 
form the background of her stories or 
help determine character, but appears 
in the form of air raids, food shortage, 
sudden leaves, wartime romances. Norah 
Hoult’s latest book, There Were No 
Windows (Didier, $2.75), has the same 
quality. The author is not dismissing 
the war, but simply describing a mind 
that has lost its center. Whereas Brides- 
head Revisited is set between two inci- 
dents of the second world war, but any 
other frame would have done as well, 
for this story has nothing to do with 
life either before or since the war. 


She Has a Way With People 

Anyone who thinks the little things 
of life worth bothering about ought to 
read Angela Thirkell. The even temper 
of her mind, her wit, urbanity and deft- 
ness with character will recommend her 
to anyone who thinks there is still room 
in this world for Jane Austen and her 
like. To open one of Miss Thirkell’s 
books is to meet people who never al- 
low themselves the privilege of being 
tiresome. They are, by the grace of God 
and of Miss Thirkell, lacking in tem- 
perament; they are not boorish, self- 
absorbed, or ready with a message. 

The author’s point of view is de- 
tached, but never uncaring. She mar- 
ries at least one of her characters off in 
every story, or prepares the way for 
marriage, and sees to it that the others 
are headed toward their proper destiny. 
Like Miss Bunting in the novel of that 
name she has a way with people. One 
can imagine her listening to Her charac- 


CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Another reprinting of the 17 
volume Catholic Encyclopedia is 
now under way. 

On orders placed at this time, 
there is a guaranteed price of 
$90.00 plus postage. 

Several reprintings have been 
made .and as a rule have been sold 
out in advance. Anyone interested 
in a set should order as soon as 
possible. Delivery is anticipated in 
about 90 days. 
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ters with amused tolerance. No, they are 
not socially significant, but they are 
pleasant, and really there’s a good bit 
to be said for them. There is a kind of 
heroism in meeting life evenly as they 
meet it, of seeing the humour in it 
while that is still possible. 

Miss Thirkell never kills a character 
off because she doesn’t know what to do 
with him—that is too easy—but dis- 
misses him with dignity when his time 
comes. Miss Bunting, for instance, sets 
a whole family right before her death, 
so that we accept her death without dis- 
satisfaction: she has finished her work, 
run her course. The Beltons are pleasant 
people, nothing more, but I always feel 
grateful to their author when I read 
their story. Unable to maintain the 
estate that has been in their hands for 
centuries they move into a small, but 
pleasant house in the village. I like to 
see a house settled, take on the charac- 
ter of its owners, and begin to reflect 
warmth and happiness. It is hard to say 
why this experience is satisfying, but it 
is, and, though there is no suspense, the 
reader is always interested in what is to 
happen next. 

There Were No Windows by Norah 
Hoult is full of delicate flashes of in- 
tuition. The point of view is witty, iron- 
ical, penetrating, and, what is more im- 
portant, compassionate. Claire Temple, 
once a popular novelist and witty con- 
versationalist, is left alone in her old 
age to face eventual madness. She is 
like a bright little bird fluttering here 
and there in her big house, asking the 
cook who is to dine, hunting the cat, 
who appears to prefer quiet company to 
her restless attention, hopelessly con- 
fusing past and present. Yet through it 
all are flashes of wit that still have 
their own pertinency and the manners 
of a lady even though strangely out of 
place. 
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The cook, Kathleen, is too shrewd to 
resort to physical cruelty, but she is 
constantly threatening the old lady with 
the madhouse if she doesn’t stop annoy- 
ing her. In the end she goads her mis- 
tress into violence, but even so the cook 
is less offensive than the companion 
who is sent to her; one is brutal, the 
other dull, but dullness is the one 
thing Mrs. Temple cannot endure. 


Psychiatry Not Abused 


We have had a great many 
psychiatric novels in recent 
years, most of which have turned 
into clinical reports or descrip- 
tions of the horrors. Certainly 
the reader knows no more about 
mental disease at the end of these 
books than he knew before. 


Not so with this story, for we sense 
the unhappiness that comes with mental 
disorder and the fear that becomes more 
insistent as the old lady feels the shad- 
ows closing in on her. Light as the style 
is, it is never unaware of tragedy; 
though the old lady cannot control her 
behaviour she looks back on it with hu- 
miliation. She says to her doctor: “I 
awoke this morning with the feeling 
that I had done shocking things, that I 
had tried to hurt people. If I have of- 
fended anyone, will you tell me, and 
then perhaps I could write a note of 
apology explaining that I am ill.” 

The emotion of the story is muted 
and the narrative is always under con- 
trol. Everywhere there is evidence of a 
fine economy of effect. Though Mrs. 
Temple has never been a deep or even a 
good character, her story is so moving 
that the reader finds himself reaching 
out to save her from disaster, hoping 
she will die before they have to put her 
into an asylum. The story is written ob- 
jectively, but touched with compassion, 
a quality rarely found in modern fiction. 

The use of time is subtle—the past 
is recovered through Claire Temple’s 
troubled memories, not alternated with 
the present in the form of flashback, 
which is likely to call attention to itself 
and stop the onward flow of narrative. 
Over all the incidents of the story there 
is a play of wit; Mrs. Temple says to a 
friend to whom she has been describing 
the cook’s immorality, “I’m quite sure 
you’re so civilized that you consider it 
wrong to object to immorality.” There 
are no loose ends in this story, and, 
though the action is slight, it is also 
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complete. When the central character 
dies quietly in her sleep the reader is 
happy, because she has been saved from 
the humiliation of the madhouse and 
from the cruelty of servants and friends. 
She dies in her sleep—as spring comes 
to Kensington and as almond trees 
burst into bloom, thinking herself a lit- 
tle girl again in the old Devonshire 
farmhouse where she had spent her 
childhood, the old lady slips quietly 
away. No other ending would have 
sufficed. 


The Value of Perception 


Rumer Godden’s The River (L B, 
$2.00) is a subtle and perceptive little 
story about a family living in Bengal— 
about the endless flow of life—about 
the whole world mirrored in one small 
nest. It recaptures the past through ob- 
lique little statements and perceptions, 
through a tangled mesh of beauty and 
feeling. This method has its value, for 
whenever you recall the past or let it 
drift through the mind idly and natur- 
ally, it comes not in the form of direct 
statements, straight lines, definite spaces, 
but webbed in emotion. Often what we 
remember has no value, none that can 
be seen at the moment, but for some 
reason one’s consciousness has made it 
important. There’s no stopping this kind 
of record and no very logical way of 
recalling it. 

From the time of Chaucer English, 
literature has been full of the sights and 
sounds and smells of earth, and there is 
still one of the glories of the novel. The 
“Jalna” books use the same material 
over and over again, but the stories al- 
ways seem new because of the sharpness 
and immediacy of feeling. The charac- 
ters are always aware of the changing 
seasons, of the earth’s turning and turn- 
ing. Almost every incident is prefaced 
by a little description of nature, which 
is there because the character feels it as 
an inextricable part of his experience. 

In Return To Jalna (LB, $2.75) she 
describes a May afternoon—‘There was 
an inexpressible balminess, a golden 
gilding in the air. Bees suddenly became 
active, humming above the buttercups. 

. .”’ Young Maurice Whiteoak, ap- 
proaching Jalna in a mood of dejection 
because of what he has to tell Rennie, 
notices how dry everything has become. 
The end of summer is bright with gol- 
denrod, the Michaelmas daisy, pale blue 
chicory, thistle down, and milkweed. 
Locusts hum drowsily and crab-apple 





trees are bent over with their rich freight. 

So long as a narrative stays close 
to nature it has an excuse for be. 
ing, slight though the story may be, 
That is one thing we miss in modern 
satires—they take place in a vacuum 
and nothing stays in the mind except 
the bitter taste of a life too trivial or 
unreal to be written about. Marquand’s 
satire is relieved by the affection he 
bears his characters, by the .solidity of 
their social milieu, and by the urbanity 
of his style. Being an old hand at this, 
he knows how to breathe life into char- 
acter and action, a feat that is difficult 
for the newcomer in the field. 


An Author of Promise 


Roger Dooley’s Less Than The Angels 
(Bruce, $2.75) is a competent satire on 
the fussy kind of piety that passes for 
religion in some suburbs, on mothers 
who can pass their petty ambitions and 
possessiveness off as spirituality, but the 
material is too slight to engage the at- 
tention long. The story is convincing ex- 
cept for the incident where a priest 
draws an illustration from his class to 
explain emotional aberrations in twins. 
It is impossible to imagine a priest be- 
ing stupid enough to do this, especially 
when he is described as a superior per- 
son. The author bears watching, how- 
ever, for he knows how to make a story 
real and interesting even though he has 
little support from his subject. 

The Mountain Lion by Jean Stafford 
(H B, $2.50) has received high praise. 
The style is vivid and original, but the 
studied abnormality of the characters is 
not convincing to me. The formula is 
not unlike that of Boston Adventure, 
Miss Stafford’s first novel, except that 
abnormality here is contrasted with the 
bourgeois spirit, whereas in the earlier 
novel it stands beside the corruption of 
so-called Boston society. The symbolism 
at the end of the story nearly upsets 
the narrative; though in keeping with 
the morbid tone of the story it makes 
an artificial conclusion. 

It may well be that authors, 
having been told that the end of 
the world is at hand, have noth- 
ing to write about. It would have 
been impossible for Noah to 
write about the final deluge 
while the floods were rising—in 
like manner we wait for the del- 
uge, leaving description to the 
survivors. 
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“Devil on the Bookshelf” 


—by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
(quoted with permission from The Do- 
minican Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 4) 
... Among the many occasions of sin 
which beset the Christian in his; struggle 
for perfection there is need to point out 
a particular peril to morality which has 
grown to tremendous proportions in our 
own day. At a time when current novels 
and “best sellers” are almost inevitably 
vulgar and salacious and when writers 
are flooding the market with a veritable 
stream of immorality, it is imperative 


crossroads; and the public, in turn, is 
not justified in exposing itself to the 
danger of moral infection which comes 
from reading such books. 

How frequently we hear people say 
that they have read such and such a 
“best seller” and that they suffered no 
ill effects; that they can stand a great 
deal more than most people. The truth 
of the matter is that they have been 
hurt —and_ seriously — although they 
were unaware of the poisonous effect of 
the book that they read. Certain com- 
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that both books and authors be branded 
for what they are—obstacles to the 
sanctifying mission of Jesus Christ. For 
books of this type are patently occa- 
sions of sin for those who read them, 
and the injury that they inflict on the 
moral sense of the readers is incalcu- 
lable. 

How frequently modern novels leave 
the reader in a state of dejection at 
the futility of the struggle to lead a 
Christian life! How often, at the end of 
the book, the reader feels a bitter re- 
sentment against the inflexibility of the 
laws of God... . 

By far the majority of modern novels 
(and especially ‘“‘best sellers”) carry 
frequent and detailed description of 
biological functions which prove to be 
a most effective anesthesia to the moral 
sense of the reader. To apply the stand- 
ard of morality to the sex functions is 
a gross misapplication of the term, and 
to label illicit sex relations as sinful is 
to be blind to the progressive evolution 
of ethical standards (according to the 
modernist). The tune of the times is 
“Doin’ what comes naturally.” 

. . . Books are no exception to the 


laws of morality. An author is not free 


to market the filth of his mind at the 





ments that appear in their conversations 
give evidence of the far-reaching effects 
an immoral book can have on their 
sense of moral values. Indeed, what 
makes their condition so lamentable is 
the fact that they are totally uncon- 
scious of the harm that has been done 
them. All the more reason, then, for a 
forthright condemnation of any and all 
books that work such havoc in the 
moral consciousness of society. . . . 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on 
motion pictures, has made a statement 
that applies equally as well to the read- 
ing habits of Catholics: “Recreation in 
its manifold variety has become a neces- 
sity of people who labor under the fa- 
tiguing conditions of modern industry. 
But it must be worthy of the rational 
nature of man and therefore must be 
morally healthy. It must be elevated to 
the rank of a positive factor for good, 
and must seek to arouse a noble senti- 
ment. A people who, in time of repose, 
give themselves to diversions which vio- 
late decency, honor, or morality; to 
recreations which, especially to the 
young, constitute occasions for sin, are 
in grave danger of losing their greatest, 
even their national power.” 








Sage (?) of Sac 
Prairie 
Village Daybook 

August Derleth Ariel, $3.25 
Reviewed by Eva J. Ross, Ph.D., Trin- 
ity College, Washington, author of Fun- 
damental Sociology, Social Origins, eéc. 
Advertised as one of the first publica- 
tions under the Pellegrini & Cudahy im- 
print, Village Daybook promises well 
for this firm’s artistic imagination, ty- 
pography and binding. Here and there 
fine illustrations have been placed for 
effect, to the detriment of continuity of 
reading; otherwise one can have noth- 
ing but the highest praise for the me- 
chanics of the book. 

The content is much inferior to the 
setting. The diary of a Wisconsin farm- 
er’s everyday observations and occa- 
sional versifications, the work at best 
is rather boresome. It will doubtless 
have a gossip interest for the people of 
Sac Prairie, and for those who like the 
details of country living at any cost. Its 
verses about nature will please some 
readers. Generally written in teen-age 
genre, though the author is approaching 
middle-age, it would probably be an ac- 
ceptable gift for certain teen-agers if it 
did not contain two or three vulgarities. 

Derleth seems to be of the Ash-Wed- 
nesday, Palm-Sunday variety of Cath- 
olic. Religion rarely enters his minute 
reports, but he lightly mentions missing 
Mass on Sunday to spend the day en- 
joying nature; and his Christmas Eves 
are passed in pagan fashion, even though 
he gives accounts of attendance at two 
Christmas midnight Masses, one defi- 
nitely critical of the clergy. 

Village Daybook gives a certain 
knowledge of the Wisconsin country 
people, and of the birds, plants and spe- 
cial showing of nature in Wisconsin, a 
state where beauty has been lavishly 
bestowed; but one cannot recommend 
this book to the Catholic reader. Pelle- 
grini.& Cudahy’s production department 
merits better work from its authors. 

bx bx * 


Paging “1.M.A.” 
Dear Editor: 

Is it possible that I.M.A. does not 
know the “whodunits” by Ronald 
Knox? They furnished the money for 
his poor at Oxford for years. .. . 
(Booxs on TRIAL, p. 227, April, 1947) 

—Aileen O’ Bryan 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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The Aquinas of Catholic Scripture Study 

It seems there are two famous Lagranges—Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, one 
of the greatest living theologians, and the late Marie-Joseph Lagrange, hero of the 
book at hand. Both were French, both Dominican—but that’s the end of the boths. 
They are two very different people, not even related. BOT’s contribution to the 
confusion lies in the fact that the translator of the present book about Pére Marie- 
Joseph is also an authority on Pére Reginald G., and has an article on that one’s 
Three Ages of the Interior Life in this isswe—in fact, on this very page. 


Pere Lagrange and the Scriptures 

tr. & ed., Richard T. Murphy, O.P. 

Bruce, $3.75 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J., 
Ph.D., professor of Sacred Scripture, St. 

Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan. 
We have here a scholarly estimate of 
the achievements in Biblical science of 
one of the leading Catholic exegetes of 
our times. Pere M. J. Lagrange, O.P., 
will have a permanent place in the 
ranks of the interpreters of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and his efforts to uphold the au- 
thority of the Bible, so universally dis- 
credited by rationalistic critics in the 
higher institutions of learning, and to 
build up a system for training students 
along the lines of modern philological, 
historical and archaeological science, 
thus to meet the attacks of the higher 
critics with their own weapons, are ably 
discussed by five well-known French 
savants in this neat little volume, which 
Father Murphy makes available to 
English readers. He adds a sketch of his 
own, to demonstrate the piety, energy, 
and foresight of this eminent defender 
of God’s Word. 

During the 19th century higher criti- 
cism set Biblical science askew. Reject- 
ing the notion of divine inspiration as 
utterly childish, they proceeded to dis- 
credit every scriptural narrative, as a 
whole and in detail, and to treat them 
as legendary and fictitious. The present 
articles demonstrate severally how Pére 
Lagrange countered the attacks on in- 
spiration and Old Testament criticism; 
how he developed the field of the New 
Testament, for which he is best known 
in scripture circles; how carefully he 
studied every question before he under- 
took to answer it, and how this led him 
into detailed study of Greek philosophy 
and the mystery religions. The fifth 
piece evaluates the influence he exer- 


cised on an individual Catholic student ’ 


at a non-Catholic university. It was a 
silent, yet salutary, influence that saved 
the faith of many. 

His scientific methods and common- 
sense interpretations have set the pat- 
tern for modern Catholic exegesis, and 


if at present we have a goodly number 
of capable Biblical scholars in the 
Church, Pére Lagrange’s part in direct- 
ing them—mediately or immediately— 
ought to be gratefully acknowledged. 
He has been aptly called Magister 
magistrorum—a teacher of teachers. 


* * w 


Invitation 


to the Heights 


The Three Ages of the Interior 
Life 


Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
(tr. Sr. M. Timothea Doyle, O.P.) 


Vol. I, Herder, $5.00 

Reviewed by Richard T. Murphy, O.P., 
S.T.D., Ph.D. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s latest and 
certainly one of his greatest books has 
now, happily, made its appearance in 
English. When the second volume ap- 
pears (as it will shortly), Catholics will 
have at their disposal a good modern 
text for spiritual guidance. . . 

For those who have forgotten the true 
notion of faith and look upon it as an 
act that lies entirely within man’s un- 
aided reason, The Three Ages . 
will have no appeal. It presupposes a 
wholehearted acceptance of the whole 
of Catholic dogma, and considers the 
act of faith and the life of the soul 
under grace as supernatural both as 
to their very nature and as to their 
modality. 

Father Garrigou does not talk down 
to readers but invites them to the 
heights where alone infused contempla- 
tion is enjoyed. For this work is not 
simply a manual of prohibitory or 
merely devotional rules, but a strong, 
well-coordinated system of spirituality, 
based on the principles of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the writings of St. Teresa 
of Avila, St. John of the Cross, and 
St. Francis de Sales. 

It is thus avowedly doctrinal rather 
than sentimental, for the author is 
interested in the formation of minds. 
He wishes to impart firmness of prin- 


—— 


ciples, to indicate the suppleness needed 
for a.practical application of these prin- 
ciples in the business of spiritual living, 
To follow him along this path would 
put an end to those horrible mechanical 
and stultifying ‘““methods of meditation” 
which stifle the soul. 

The Three Ages is a synthesis, a 
drawing-off of the cream, of two previ- 
ous works — Christian Perfection and 
Contemplation, and L’amour de Dieu et 
la croix de Jesus. It differs from these, 
however, in that it is a more mature 
formulation of his doctrine. It differs 
also by the omission of the technical 
discussions and controversies that at- 
tended the return to traditional spiritu- 
ality inaugurated not many years ago 
by the author and other theologians. 

It is a not uncommon error to hold 
that sanctity is reserved for only a 
chosen few. Catholics who attend Mass, 
say their prayers, and receive the sac- 
raments faithfully without working mir- 
acles or exhibiting exteriorly any note- 
worthy signs of great Sanctity, might 
be led to think that the heights of the 
spiritual life were something extraordi- 
nary, or something foreign to the or- 
dinary life of friendship with God. 

Father Garrigou opposes any such 
notion. While there is a degree of per- 
fection and also of reparatory life which 
remains inaccessible as a characterized 
state without the passive purifications 
of the senses and the spirit, such puri- 
fications will normally make their ap- 
pearance at decisive moments of the 
spiritual life. They prepare for infused 
contemplation—the aim and goal of the 
spiritual life—which awaits at the sum- 
mit of the normal way of sanctity. So 
teach the great mystics. 

Written in a style beginners can 
understand, it will be a revelation to 
those who are as yet unaware of the 
splendor of the full Catholic doctrine, 
and a joy to those who have been look- 
ing for a safe bridge to help them span 
the terrifying gap that yawns between 
practical living and the high ideal of 
Catholicism. 

BS * * 
The Cantian: “. . . product of vast learning, 
deep insight and understanding and of rich 
personal experience. His gifts as a philosopher, 
theologian, and rhetorician, as unfolded here, 
certainly justify, and even add to, his reputa- 
tion as one of the foremost theologians of our 
times. . . . collection of systematically ar- 
ranged and unified essays, each giving a sharp- 
ly defined picture of some particular aspect of 


the interior life . . . packed with solid doc- 
trine and sound practical observations.” 
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Blind-Spotted Novel 


Gentleman’s Agreement 
Laura Z. Hobson S &S, $2.75 


Reviewed by Mary Toomey. 


This is a propaganda novel aimed at 
the insidious anti-Semitism in this coun- 
try. It is the story of a man who be- 
comes a Jew for eight weeks that he 
may gather firsthand information for 
a series of magazine articles on anti- 
Semitism. As Lillian Smith in Strange 
Fruit put the blame for the Negro prob- 
lem in the South squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the whites, so Laura Hobson, 
in this less literary and less convincing 
story, blames the Christians for the 
curse of anti-Semitism. 

This would be valid if the Christians 
in her book were Christians—for to love 
all men is a law of Christianity. But 
her Christians don’t believe in Christ 
and the Jews neither believe nor re- 
ject Him.,The theme, therefore, falls 
from what might have been a strong 
indictment against Christians who fail 
the primary law of Charity into a mere 
sentimental appeal for the Jews. 

The story is well put together but 
there is a heaviness about it that is 
characteristic of any sentimental, di- 
dactic presentation. The conflict in the 
love story fails to move the reader be- 
cause it is neurotic rather than real. 

It is a good enough book to read, 
not for its literary merit but because 
there are sufficient incidents of the suf- 
fering that prejudice causes Jews, to 
arouse the sympathy—for a time any- 
way—for these persecuted people. That 
the only motivation strong enough to 
end anti-Semitism is active Christianity 
and that active Christians are also per- 
secuted is not in the thinking of the 
humanitarian mind. The following of 
Christ is the blind spot in this so-called 
liberal consciousness, and the author of 
Gentlemen’s Agreement has this blind 
spot in quite sizable dimensions. 


* * * 


Four Destinies 

The Chequer Board 

Nevil Shute Morrow, $2.75 

Reviewed by Joseph G. Schaller, Jr. 
Mr. Shute can, and frequently does, tell 
an interesting story. Why he has chosen 
to tell this one is a little doubtful. 

Jackie Turner, given only a year to 
live by his doctor, decides to find out 
what happened to the three soldiers who 
were with him in a hospital ward during 
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Wings for the Spirit 


The Mind and Heart of Love 
Martin D’Arcy, S.J. Holt, $3.50 
Reviewed by Richard O. Hertz., Ph.D.., 
author of Man on a Rock and the forth- 
coming Chance and Symbol. 
. .. Much of the charm of this book is 
due to Father D’Arcy’s rare gift of bring- 
ing the distant and sometimes grim-look- 
ing idols of modern psychological and 
philosophical research into a friendly 
and rewarding context, where each voice 
is sympathetically heard, and gains with 
the hearing in fullness and significance. 
Western sophisticates like Santayana, 
Wyndham Lewis, Aldous Huxley, Eric 
Gill, Baudelaire and Rimbaud are linked 
and opposed with a playful ease to eso- 
teric and sometimes heavy thinkers like 
Heim, Heidegger, Husserl, Freud, Jung, 
Buber, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, and 
other leaders of the disturbing Germanic 
revolt from the depths. 


The resultant mélée, however, is ef- 
fectively dominated by the pillars of 
the Graeco-Christian tradition, Plato 
and Aristotle on the one hand, Augus- 
tine and Thomas Aquinas on the other. 
But the real issue is between this ven- 
erable tradition, which has fathered the 


“person,” and a strange heterodoxy rep- 
resented by the Swiss de Rougemont, 
and especially by the Swedish Lutheran 
Nygren, which seeks to discredit either 
the self-seeking Eros of the Greek com- 
ponent, or the human personality alto- 
gether in favor of the unlimited despot- 
ism of the divine Agape. 

One might be inclined to see in the 
duel between Eros and Agape a new 
version of the time-honored controversy 
between the Pelagian and Jansenist ex- 
tremes; but the reviewer should point 
out in all fairness that the real value of 
the book is not in the exposition of the- 
ological subtleties. It is far more than a 
book for the theological expert, and it 
is, as it were, rather the commotion that 
accompanies the issue than the issue it- 
self that wins the heart of the reader, 
whether expert or inexpert. . . . 

Father D’Arcy has written a fearlessly 
expanding history of the modern soul in 
search for a supreme Value. The result 
of his extended studies does him credit 
as a savant, as a clear and detached 
writer, and as a true friend of his fel- 
low beings, hungering and thirsting for 
Bread and Wine. 








the war. These four individual reports 
that comprise the novel are reasonably 
well set’down, but the book as a whole 
has no direction. Yet the search was 
successful, and before Jackie dies he 
has discovered how: each has met his 
problem and solved it. 

One of the characters involved is an 
American Negro who faced trial by 
court martial for attempted rape. The 
charges against him are dropped and 
he returns to the English village to 
marry his white girl friend and take 
his place in a truly democratic com- 
munity. In this section the author has 
done a good piece of reporting on a 
subject that has not yet been discussed, 
either in fiction or factual reports. His 
treatment is restrained and has none of 
the vulgar salaciousness that character- 
izes much of the “liberal” writing on 
this subject. American who are satis- 
fied that they live in the most perfect 
of democracies may squirm a little dur- 
ing these passages. 

Otherwise, however, it is a pretty in- 
consequential novel with more intel- 
lectual wool gathering than you will 
find in a book on technocracy. 


Urban Impressions 
Cities of America 

George Sessions Perry Whittlesey, $3.50 
Reviewed by John J. Hooyboer, C.S.C., 
dean of studies, University of Portland. 
Cities of America is a cross-cut of the 
American way of life in a zig-zag jour- 
ney through the United States. Ably 
assisted by his wife, traveling reporter 
Perry has given profiles of twenty-two 
major cities in 16 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Ohio, California, 
twice; Texas, since Perry is a native 
son, is favored with three articles. 

The articles—all of which were fea- 
tured in the Saturday Evening Post— 
are penetrating without being exhaus- 
tive, rounded without being statistical, 
entertaining without being thin or flip- 
pant. A city like Portland, Ore. (not 
included in the collection but recently 
written up in the Post by a pink- 
pantied, myopic native son), may well 
feel sorry that George Sessions Perry 
rested from his 40,000 mile jaunt after 
22 well-told tales. 

Besides good reporting the essays re- 
veal the ease of a raconteur and the 
sensitiveness of a word-artist. They 
will delight anyone, highschool age up. 
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The Unregenerate Irish 


The Elephant and the Kangaroo 

T. H. White Putnam, $2.75 

Reviewed by Louis F. Doyle, S.J., St. 

Louis University. 
This “novel” is set in Burkestown, a 
mythical village in modern Kildare, Eire. 
Burkestown is peopled exclusively by 
idiots, drunks, loafers, incompetents, 
liars, murderers, religious addicts, loose 
females who murder their illegitimate 
infants—not a sound apple in the barrel. 
Living in this hellhole is a lone English- 
man (the author himself), honest, truth- 
ful, guileless, educated, benevolent, and 
too realistic to believe in his neighbors’ 
God. 

Michael the Archangel appears in the 
O’Callaghan kitchen, predicts a second 
Flood, and directs them to build and 
stock a second Ark. This is done by the 
Elephant (the Englishman) in spite of 
the futility of the Kangaroo (Mrs. O’Cal- 
laghan) and her husband, and all the 
machinations of the crafty villagers. The 
Flood proves just sufficient to float the 
Ark down the river Liffey to Dublin, 
where it crashes against a bridge. The 
inhabitants rush out to repell an “Ab- 
yssinian invasion.” English generosity 
has once more been betrayed by Irish 
guile. On the frame of the allegory is 
hung just about every smear of the Irish 
and their Church ever invented. In spirit 
and purpose, it is about as humorous as 
five rattlesnakes and six cobras. 

It is impossible to view this thing as 
a novel. It is merely a fictional diatribe 
from a shivering, hungry, angry English- 
man directed at that section of Anglo- 
American opinion that was enraged by 
Eire’s successful neutrality in the late 
war, which England waged “‘for the lib- 
erty of small nations.” Eire is somehow 
to blame for Britain’s misery. Mr. White 
should see God about that. God changed 
his politics about ten years ago. After 
seven centuries, He decided to give Eng- 
land a chance to save her national soul 
—the hard way. That’s how Eire did it. 
Mr. White shouldn’t lose his temper. 
His temper is about all that any Eng- 
lishman has left to lose these days. 
Angry men shouldn’t try to be funny. 
Mr. White has exploded the golden leg- 
end of the ever-suave Briton. That suav- 
ity rested on wealth. The wealth is gone 
and so is the suavity. 

Eire must expect this sort of thing in- 
creasingly, perhaps. Time (April 5, “The 
Mourning After’’) blatted, in effect, that 


the recent floods in Eire were Divine 
punishment for her neutrality. In that 
case, for what is England being pun- 
ished? Whatever it is, it is no pecca- 
dillo! Perhaps it is time to begin two 
quite different works: Emmett’s epitaph 
and The Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire. The latter is eminently fitted to 
the talents of Mr. Churchill. There will 
always be an England, of course—at 
least as long the U. S. A. can afford it. 


I am one of those who have, with dif- 
ficulty, kept civil tongues in their heads 
regarding things British for the past 
seven years. It was both policy and 
charity. But the master race won’t have 
it that way, it seems, now that their 
chestnuts are safe. 


* Ww * 


Welsh Protest 


The Dark Philosophers 


Gwyn Thomas LB, $2.00 


Preliminary Instruction 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 
Welsh are not a sort of inferior English- 
man. They aren’t English at all. They 
are pure Celt—Brythonic, Cymric, or 
Armorican Celt. They didn’t even be- 
come “Welsh” until the Anglo-Saxons 
took over Britain and called them 
“strange.” (Naturally: everyone who 
isn’t English is “strange’—even now.) 
The English pushed them across the 
mountains, where they tried against 
great odds to preserve the Christianity 
they learned from Rome, their inde- 
pendence, their cultural tradition and 
Hindustanic tongue. 


Isolated from the source, their Chris- 
tianity degenerated into something of 
the tribal Druidism of their antecedents 
(note: Druids weren't pagan gods, but 
rather high-grade gnostics). By the time 
the turncoat Welshman Henry Tudor’s 
offspring set up their own church, Wales 
didn’t know the difference. Since then 
the little country has been a happy 
hunting grounds for sectarianism of all 
varieties and for exploitation by the 
English. If the Welsh are “wild” and 
melancholy, it is mostly this combined 
oppression that has made them so. The 
other vices attributed to them are mere- 
ly unpleasant fictions of their neighbors. 

From 1920 to 1940 Wales endured 
about the most desperate depression in 
any nation’s peacetime history. When 
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Edward Windsor came to the throne, he 
determined to do something about it~ 
but he was soon enough dispatched. 
Today Wales remembers all this, and 
is agitating for equal status with Eire 
and Canada and the rest. So far she 
has failed, but the matter is by no 
means settled. Wales is also, slowly, 
rediscovering the True Faith that is 
her heritage. Perhaps the one will come 
with the other —independence and 
Catholicism. 

With the above facts in mind, we 
are better prepared to cope with The 
Dark Philosophers, a slim little novel 
about four ‘“‘voters’”’ who have lived out 
the whole grim interbellum depression, 
and who are just now eating regularly 
again because of the artificial pre-World 
War II prosperity. This is a record of 
their talk and their thoughts, set down 
by one of them in indescribably de- 
lightful prose. When a Welshman speaks 
in English it is like no other English. 
And when Gwyn Thomas does it, it is 
even more so. It is impossible to ex- 
plain why his use of certain terms like 
“voter” or “element” (corresponding to 
our slang “citizen” or “character’’) is 
funny, but it is. So are many more un- 
reproducible expressions. It is, however, 
a very tragic book, a painfully outraged 
protest against the quiet martyrdom of 
a people. 

The four “voters” are thought to be 
“radicals” by the thoroughly Englished 
officials of the town, who realized no 
better than the four involved that 
hatred of oppression is a Christian— 
not a communistic—virtue; they are in- 
deed ripe—for Catholicism or com- 
munism. But they are not bitter: they 
are too philosophic for that—and too 
much in love with music, the leaven of 
Welsh sanity. 

The book is as dangerous as it is 
delightful. It is full of heresy and hos- 
tility toward dogmatic religion. As with 
another inveterately spiritual people-— 
the Jews—when a Welshman ceases be- 
ing orthodox, he becomes very un- 
orthodox. Justice, food, freedom, here 
and now, are demanded. Suicide looks 
good to the author. The odium theologi- 
cum prevails throughout, for he knows 
no true theology. 

With this warning, and an unimpaired 
faith, read it—as a revelation of the 
imbecilic English administration and 
the authentic Welsh character. 

—Mary Ellen Evans 
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Quality Novel of Quality People 


That Skipper from Stonington 

Theda Kenyon Messner, $3.00 

Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 

This is a very fine novel . . . a pleas- 
ure to recommend ... . for its literary 
excellence, authentic background, and 
fine moral tone. The first part is a story 
of the sea and of life on whaling ships, 
but this has not been used as an excuse 
to drag in profanity and blasphemy or 
unusual sexual adventures on far away 
islands; on the other hand, there is 
nothing wishy-washy about it either; it 
is a vigorous portrayal of the hardships 
and the loneliness of sea life as well as 
of the yearning sea-faring men always 
have to get back to their ships. 

The story is based on the life of 
Richard Fanning Loper, who ran away 
to sea aboard a whaler at 10, found the 
ammunition that saved the little town 
of Stonington, Conn., from the British 
in 1814, became famous as a designer 
of ships, and got 150 ships built in 30 
days during the Mexican War although 
the Secretary of the Navy had said, “All 
the navy yards in the land, working ex- 
clusively on the War Department’s re- 
quirement, could not fulfill Gen. Scott’s 
request.”’ 

The second half of the book tells of 
Richard’s marriage and his life with 





Cardboard Figures 
The Old Lady 

Anne Green Harper, $2.75 

Reviewed by Mary Hennigan 
Anne Green (sister of Julian Green) has 
written a novel with an intriguing title. 
One expects “The Old Lady” to be in- 
teresting. 

Madame Delatour is that—the only 
real, full-bodied person in the book. 
One must suppose that her protégé, 
Frances, adopted in America as a for- 
lorn, ill-mannered, ignorant waif and 
developed by kindness, good example, 
and a new life in France into a fine if 
not entirely believable young woman, is 
—at least—a co-heroine. The other 
characters, in spite of the author’s stren- 
uous efforts to inform them with life, 
are cardboard figures. 

The style is distinctly amateurish. As 
an example: Madame Delatour is pre- 
sented as a plough crossing the field 
seeding the land! The plot is improbable 
and involved. Nothing the author says 


- or implies succeeds in making it cred- 


ible or lucid. 


Mardie who loved him but hated the 
sea. Mardie never needed to fear that 
she would lose her husband to another 
woman, but all her life she feared she 
would lose him to the sea. Yet Mardie 
had courage, even if it was not the kind 
the women of Stonington understood 


best. i" tt tt 


Successful Fumblers? 
Dust on the King’s Highway 

Helen C. White Macmillan, $3.00 
Reviewed by Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., professor of education, DePaul 
University; author of Franciscan Edu- 
cation and the Social Order in Spanish 

North America. 

A novel’s interpretation of Franciscan 
idealism naturally produces “a friar 
of fiction” who might offend the histo- 
rian’s “friar of fact.”” But Helen White’s 
beautifully descriptive volume should 
be judged on the basis of the great 
inspiration it will give its readers. 

Her Franciscan padres of the 18th 
century Southwest walk simply and 
humbly under the shadow of God’s 
providence from Queretaro to Monterey, 
attracting. and consoling the children, 
women and old men in the lands of the 
Yumas, Gila Pimas, Papagos, and Dig- 
gers, prayerfully protecting the tribal 
rights of the Indians against the arbi- 
trary expediency of Spanish command- 
ers and merchants who wished to ex- 
ploit the poor and backward natives 
of Upper California. 

Dust on the King’s Highway is strong 
in its weakness as it exalts the friars 
as baggage carriers for the conquista- 
dores, as successful fumblers, enchant- 
ing troubadours, and simple but attrac- 
tive heralds of the Great King. Father 
Garces smiles constantly under hard- 
ships because he believes that there 
just are no “bad Indians”; he en- 
courages his wards to be silent, resigned 
to captivity, to seek consolation in 
prayer and patience because God 
chooses the weak to confound the 
strong. 

The Indians were won by Franciscan 
simplicity and romanticism which sup- 
ported the belief in God’s common 
fatherhood and the brotherhood of man, 
while the friars insisted on the school 
of the mission as a social experiment 
in intercultural education. The success 
of Fathers Serra at Monterey, Lasuen 
at Capistrano, and Garces at Xavier del 


Lacking Only 
Loyalty 


Irish Gold 

Pamela Hinkson Knopf, $3.50 

Reviewed by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., the University of Notre Dame, 
author of God in an Irish Kitchen, e¢c. 
This is in many ways a charming book, 
done with ease of style and in an in- 
formal way, the author having been left 
free by publishers to do whatever she 
would and as she would on Ireland. 
The best parts are simple accounts of 
the ordinary village people: no heroics 
about them or the author’s writing 
about them. The chapter on the people 
who ran the village postoffice (not a 
separate building but a part of their 
own house) is delightful, and I wish 
she had kept on with such people. She 
does in part do so, and other chapters 
or at least passages rival this one. 

The weaknesses of the book are two 
or three. Miss Hinkson is not a vigorous 
philosopher and is cable of giving us 
truisms for wisdom, and though she 
names the Irish loyalties— Ill swear 
from Daniel Corkery—she does not un- 
derstand them. 

The book really has little order in it, 
is hardly over-weighted with content, 
and I am sorry that Miss Hinkson 
found Kerry cattle “wise,” a lake’ with 
many “moods,” and that of a house she 
could say “all its sadness was in its face 
and the eyes of its windows.” 

But the book is refreshing in its quiet- 
ness, and its best parts, featuring peo- 
ple more than lakes or dogs or horses, 
makes a person think of Miss Mitford’s 
My Village. A sentence like the follow- 
ing is worthy of any man or woman: 
“The road up is straight and steep and 
rough, because in winter the water runs 
down it, leaving the stones bare.” 





Bac are ascribed to their Franciscan 
ideal of democracy—namely, that all 
Indians and Spaniards, without excep- 
tion, should live in the pueblo just like 
a family, “nicely: and simply.” 

Gathering as it does the golden dust 
of the missionary hearts that lie buried 
in our Franciscan Southwest, Dust on 
the King’s Highway should make a 
good movie. Moreover, in spite of its 
slow tempo and the submergence of 
dramatic interest in favor of patient, 
thorough description, it is a good novel, 
instinct with good writing, true values 
and high romanticism. 
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More Faces—By Father Schwinn 


(In March issue, Father Bonaventure discussed The Face of the Saints; this 
time it is the slightly sublunar subject of faces in general. Father B. has many 
talents and accomplishments, but he never expected to be “typed” as a connoisseur 
of phizzes, and BOT never intended it either. Just a coincidence.—Editor ) 


The Human Face 
John Brophy Prentice-Hall, $4.50 


Reviewed by Bonaventure Schwinn, 

O.S.B., Ph.D., vice president and pro- 

fessor of philosophy, Mount St. Scho- 
lastica College. 


Everybody is interested in human faces. 
And no other material object in the 
world receives so much attention, care, 
and study. Every author who writes 
about people necessarily treats, how- 
ever briefly, of the physiognomy of his 
characters, and literature is full of faces. 
Now comes John Brophy with a whole 
book on The Human Face. Twenty- 
three illustrations add to the attractive- 
ness of this scholarly work. 


Mr.. Brophy displays an extensive 
knowledge of anatomy, psychology, 
painting, literature, the theatre, and 
practical life and at times a deep in- 
sight into human behavior and histori- 


cal facts. The book’s eleven chapters 
afford an adequate treatment on the 
subject. Since the chapters are complete 
in themselves and are by way of being 
so many essays on different aspects of 
the human face, they can be read in- 
dependently of one another. Those on 
the forms of beauty, remembered faces, 
and reading the face will likely have 
the most interest for most readers. The 
author suits his manner to the matter 
under consideration. When he discusses 
electric razors and his own mustache 
the style is quite pedestrian, but in 
praising the beauty of Vivien Leigh 
and in describing spiritual beauty he 
rises to shining heights of eloquence. 

In one passage where Mr. Brophy 
touches upon religion he expresses him- 
self like a pallid and uncertain deist 
and in another like a religious human- 
ist. The little theology the book con- 
tains adds nothing to its value. 








“Selective 


Indignation” 

Man Against M;th 
Barrows Dunham LB, $2.50 
Reviewed by Wiliiam C. Smith, radio 
director and assistant executive secre- 


tary, National Council of Catholic Men. 


Mr. Dunham, head of the Department 
of Philosophy at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, has written a book that 
neatly exposes the myths inherent in 
the works of such social philosophers as 
Herbert Spencer, and the evolutionists 
who followed him, to say nothing of 
the modern semanticists like Stuart 
Chase. 


All this is to the good, and Mr. 
Dunham is to be commended for his 
being on the side of the angels in his 
championship of the ordinary man. 

At one or two places, however, he 
seems to misunderstand the Church’s 
relationship to feudalism and her notion 
of the hierarchical order. 


The book is quite anti-fascist in tone, 
which is all right, too, but no criticism 
is made of the myths of anti-social 
Communist philosophy. In fact, when 
Communism is mentioned it is usually 
in a favorable context. 


Certainly, if men refused to follow 
the myths of the false social philoso- 
phies, they would vastly improve their 
lot. But that alone is not enough, for 
human reason without God won’t take 
humanity very far—and God doesn’t 
have much to do with Mr. Dunham’s 
view of the good life. 

* Ww * 
Sing, Brat, Sing 

Rene Fiilop-Miller Holt, $2.75 
(Translated from the German by Rich- 
ard Winston but only God and the 
publisher know why! ) 

To be kept on a high shelf away 
from children. 

Against a sweatshop tenement back- 
ground we have a meticulous picture 
of the exploitation of a child with a 
wonderful voice and a horrible per- 
sonality. 

Had our author rolled over a rotten 
log and used his undeniable talents to 
describe the actions and reactions phys- 
ical and psychological of the unwhole- 
some creatures of decay, we might 
at least have had a breath of fresh air! 
Possibly it has a clinical value as a 
study of sub-human nature. 

Please reach for the disinfectant and 
the smelling salts! 

—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


“Kansas Irish” A gain 


Country Jake 
Charles B. Driscoll 


With a wealth of detail—some of it 
unpleasant—Charles Driscoll in Kansas 
Irish told of life on a Kansas farm. In 
Country Jake he reviews his own early 
life and that of his family, beginning 
when he was eight years old—with his 
shoes all shined to go to the circus. 

Three buttons were missing from one 
shoe, two from the other. That tells 
you how good his memory is—or his 
imagination—since the date was nearly 
a half century ago. Undoubtedly he was 
a precocious youngster, with the observ- 
ant characteristics of a country boy— 
“Country Jake” was the term applied 
by the town smart-alecks. 

Driscoll’s father, an ex-sailor, evi- 
dently one of those taciturn, unimagin- 
ative and consequently coarse and rather 
brutish type of Irishmen, seems to 
have had little in common with his 
frail, deeply religious wife. Charles 
Driscoll, the author, for many years a 
newspaper columnist, would have been 
more impressive had he chosen to for- 
get some of his father’s vile phrases, 
which add nothing to his story. 

Driscoll’s youth was marked by two 
things, the continual struggle for a 
decent existence which was the lot of 
country boys, and a powerful yearning 
for an education. His talent lies in his 
ability to describe simple happenings 
dramatically and with great accuracy. 
It seems to me that much of the finer 
detail of his narrative would be lost on 
city readers unacquainted with the 
realities of a natural life lived close to 
the soil. Such readers may be able to 
enjoy the author’s mastery of recital 
but will miss much of his power of 
description. 

Driscoll seems to have acceded in a 
fashion to his mother’s religious teach- 
ings. He makes use throughout the 
book of religious quotations, some, how- 
ever, in a manner suggesting that form 
and sonorous language may have affect- 
ed him more than substance. 

The world would fare better if we had 
more people willing to battle as this 
author did against unkind surround- 
ings, adversities, and physical handi- 
caps. Retired farmers, in particular, 
should enjoy this book. 


Macmillan, $3.00 
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China: Factual and Fictional 


The Pageant of Chinese History 

Elizabeth Seeger LG, $3.50 
Reviewed by Charles J. McCarthy, S.J., 

missionary and former professor of 

theology at Bellarminum, 

Shanghai seminary. 
The demand that prompted this third 
edition of Miss Seeger’s work itself 
recommends the book. Miss Seegur re- 
lates the 5000 year history of the 
Chinese people with simplicity, sym- 
pathy and charm. The Pageant is no 
cold record of names and dates; it re- 
creates the atmosphere of ancient and 
medieval times in China, and provides 
an insight into the religious, cultural 
and political traditions that so largely 
condition movements and decisions in 
China today. The book is apt especially 
to kindle esteem for the art and liter- 
ature of Cathay. It will entertain and 
inform the teen-agers for whom it was 
primarily written, and will not fail to 
interest and enlighten adults who seek 
a popular introduction to a part of 
mankind’s story too long neglected in 
the West. 

This is not a critical history. Miss 
Seeger tells what she has read in books, 
rather than what she has seen. Had she 
ever lived in China, she would have writ- 
ten with a sharper, stronger pen. She 
succeeds less well in interpreting events 
of the last three centuries, when com- 
plex forces inside and outside the coun- 
try struggled to control China’s destiny, 
than in treating of earlier times. She 
portrays historical characters a bit too 
much in black and white, as gallant 
heroes or monstrous villains. She identi- 
fies too readily the God of our Judzo- 
Christian revelation with the deity of 
Taoism and Buddhism, and the Heaven 
we hope. for with the Nirvana to which 
Orientals aspire. 

wv 
The Illustrious Emperor 
Hope Danby Z D, $3.00 
Reviewed by Marion Kerwick 
With considerable surface charm, this 
novel re-creates a China of 1200 years 
ago during the reign of Ming Huang. 
Known as the Illustrious Emperor of 
the T’ang Dynasty, this ruler encour- 
aged poetry, music, and dancing to the 
extent that Chinese historians have ever 
since referred to the period as the 
Golden Age of culture. 

Consulting original sources at the 
National Library of Peking, the English- 
born Mrs. Danby (herself a resident of 


Peking from childhood) makes use of 
historical characters and _ legendary 
events to tell the story of the aging 
Emperor’s infatuation, first for Plum 
Blossom and then for Bracelet of Jade. 
Irresistibly the reader is beguiled by 
the author’s skill in presenting poetic 
dialogue and serene landscapes with 
lilacs, wisteria, and lotus-filled pools. 
The names she scatters throughout the 
narrative also distill a fairy-like charm 
—such names as Shine White-in-the- 
Darkness for the Emperor’s horse, or 
the Pavilion of Concentrated Fragrance, 
or the Palace of Intense Brilliance, or 
the Hall of the Golden Bells. 

In spite of its poetry, the novel be- 
longs to that current school that uses 
history as a setting for a preoccupation 
with illicit passion. A novelist may 
draw upon innumerable themes to high- 
light history; but actually Mrs. Danby 
is following current patterns in con- 
centrating on a king’s lust for succes- 
sive concubines. 


w w w 


Another LaFarge* 


The Ring and the Dream 

Margaret Osborn Harper, $2.75 

Reviewed by Mary McNeill 

The symbolism of this intensely roman- 
tic novel is obscure and will escape 
many, but the underlying idea appears 
to be that great wealth, which has no 
compassion for the multitudes, makes 
victims of its possessors and of the poor 
alike and creates a mortal enmity be- 
tween them. 

The story has to do with a proud and 
beautiful woman, the requirements of 
whose marriage to a ruthless man of 
fabulous means defeated her natural im- 
pulses and infected her with a feeling of 
guilt and fear. At the start, she has 
grown old and is living in the ruins of 
her former splendor with nothing left 
but the priceless jewels which signify 
the root of her unhappiness. In the town 
below, an anonymous thief representing 
the class she and her kind have wronged 
and to whom the jewels stand for every- 
thing the world has withheld from him, 
prepares to steal them. . 

There then follows a switch-back to 
the woman’s past. Unfortunately, it is 
made neither very interesting nor very 
real and the piling-up of melodrama is 
not plausible. The return to the original 
situation brings face to face the woman 
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Fr. Bowdern Explodes 
To Good Effect 


The Unfortunate Fursey 
Mervyn Wall Crown, $2.75 
Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., 
Ph.D., Associate Director, Institute of 
Social Order. 


Maybe this is the year I grew old. On 
St. Patrick’s Day I get a novel written 
by a Dublin Irishman, who was partly 
educated by the Jesuits (yes—I said 
partly educated), who has had plays 
produced by the Abbey Players, and 
whose “fantastic and delightful story 
of tenth century Ireland ... . ranges 
wide from uproarious slapstick to biting 
satire, exuberant and irresistible from 
start to finish” (says the blurb), and 
it just makes me seasick. ' 

The story is mostly about monks and 
most of them are possessed by the devil, 
the bishop and king of Cashel are most 
unworthy of their high places, the lead- 
ing lay characters are magicians and 
sorcerers. The author must hate his 
characters because he makes them all 
so repulsive and unchristian, his monks 
especially, who are all foul or fools. 
The only attractive character is The 
Devil Himself and there you have a 
corruption of basic truth. 

Brother Fursey improves as he goes 
along and astray, more sinned against 
than sinning. In fact if Mervyn Wall 
would stop hooting at chastity and 
asceticism and religion long enough to 
love Brother Fursey more than he ad- 
mires the Devil we might have a char- 
acter for Barry Fitzgerald to turn into 
another Going My Way. 

Oh! oh! I just noticed the blurb 
again. Mervyn has been writing for 
Esquire. Oh well! I should have no- 
ticed that in the first place and saved 
myself all this high blood pressure. Of 
course, of course—that is where The 
Unfortunate Fursey belongs. It was 
not intended for me. Or you. 





who has learned the threat of riches and 
the man who hates the rich and desires 
their goods. The violent and futile out- 
come of the encounter does not, some- 
how, mean as much as it is intended to. 
In fact, the exaggerated prose and over- 
charged atmosphere of the whole book 
leave one a bit doubtful about what 
really is being said. 

*Margaret Osborn is a member of the illustrious LaFarge 


family and a sister of Oliver and Christopher LaFarge. 
This is her first novel. 
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Essence of Classical Mythology 


Gods and Heroes 

Gustav Schwab (tr. Marx & Morwitz) 

Intro. Werner Jaeger Pantheon, $6.00 
Reviewed by Virginia Woods Callahan, 
Ph.D., Howard University. 

One hundred and ten years ago in 
Stuttgart Gustav Schwab concluded the 
foreword to the first edition of his 
Schonsten Sagen des klassischen Alter- 
tums by expressing the hope that his 
work, in which he had labored for 20 
years to set forth the essence of classi- 
cal mythology, would win many friends 
among the young and some also among 
their elders. By the beginning of this 
century the book had run into its 27th 
edition and it is still a classic of its 
kind in Europe today. 

Pantheon now presents in handsome 
form an English version of this collec- 
tion of the myths and epics of ancient 
Greece, with 100 illustrations from 
Greek vase paintings and an illuminat- 
ing introduction by one of our most 
distinguished Greek scholars, Prof. Wer- 
ner Jaeger of Harvard. 

Schwab did not intend it to be a 
“scholarly” production and he took care 
not to display the mechanics of his toil. 
The reader who remembers Homer, 
Hesiod, the Greek tragedians and Ovid 
will need no footnotes to help him enjoy 
the echoes of these sources and the 
skillful blending of them; there is no 
documentation to disturb the delight 
of those who are reading these stories 
for the first time. 

Besides being a valuable addition to 
any library, this is a very excellent book 
for a browsing room when one is in a 
mood to contemplate the figures of the 
myths which the ancient Greeks them- 
selves saw on the vases they were using. 
The illustrative material has been gath- 
ered with discernment and the repro- 
ductions are faithfully and richly done. 
Although one may occasionally miss a 
favorite story like that of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, and some may object to the 
exclusion of the travels of Aeneas from 
the translation, most of the famous 
myths have been included in this vol- 
ume. The recreational effect and bright 
vigor of these old tales is at once amaz- 
ing and reassuring. 

Prof. Jaeger in concluding his discus- 
sion of the origin and development of 
the myth as part of paideia, the educa- 
tion of man, stresses in very convincing 
fashion “the inexhaustible vitality of 


the legends” and the characters so “in- 
destructibly actual,” pointing out that 
Schwab’s collection “conveys a breath 
of the imperishable strength of youth 
in Greek genius, which is perhaps most 
alive and beautiful in the myth.” 


*% w * 


Peter Rabbit’s Creator 


The Tale of Beatrix Potter 
Margaret Lane Warne, $3.50 
Reviewed by Eileen Hall of the Atlanta 
Journal Sunday Magazine; book editor, 
Bulletin of the Georgia Catholic Lay- 
men’s Association. 


The name Beatrix Potter is synony- 
mous to most of us with “a story about 
four little rabbits whose names were 
Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail and Peter.” 
Our mothers and our kindergarten 
teachers read us “The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit” ages ago; and we read it to 
our own children, more than likely fol- 
lowed by several of Beatrix Potter’s 
other charming little animal stories. 


So, “The Tale of Beatrix Potter” her- 
self is a pleasant sequel. Knowing the 
people who have composed old fav- 
orites is always pleasant. And Margaret 
Lane has handled her biography in a 
most satisfying manner. 


The reader follows the shy Beatrix 
through a secluded and solitary child- 
hood in a strict Calvinistic family in 
England in the ’seventies. He watches 
the young Beatrix as she begins draw- 
ing and painting minutely perfect ani- 
mal pictures and writing delicious let- 
ters to her friends’ children . . . letters 
which become imaginative stories of 
the little animals’ adventures. 


He admires the dutifulness of Beatrix 
the daughter, even while he deplores 
her lack of freedom, an almost incom- 
prehensible state to moderns accus- 
tomed to loosening parental apron 
strings quite early. He sympathizes with 
the almost 40-year-old young woman 
in her ill-fated love. affair . . . Norman 
Warne, whom she was soon to marry in 
spite of her parents’ protests, died sud- 
denly. 


At 47 she married William Heelis, 
a quiet, gentle sort, but not without, 
even then, great opposition from her 
parents. After her marriage she became 
much more the farmer than the success- 
ful author, and hid herself away from 
publicity to enjoy to the full her belated 


——— 


I rreligious? 


Christopher Marlowe. 
A Study of His Thought, 
Learning, and Character 
Paul H. Kocher Chapel Hill, $3.50 
Reviewed by Rev. Raymond F. Rose- 
liep, Loras College, Dubuque. 


With genuine care Dr. Paul H. Kocher 
examines the writings of Christopher 
Marlowe together with salient bio- 
graphical documents. It is this scholar’s 
contention that the Elizabethan drama- 
tist was “one of the most highly sub- 
jective playwrights of his age.” The 
kernel of the claim is an analysis of 
Marlowe’s religion. Professor Kocher 
attempts to show that the wielder of 
the “mighty line” was a violent anti- 
Christian; but quite often he contra- 
dicts himself with a statement such as 
this: “Like a crucible whose walls con- 
tain a seething liquid, the Christian 
structure of the play [Faustus| stands 
firm around the eruptions of blasphemy, 
and does not break” (p. 104). 


The observant reader will detect a 
secret (or is it secret?) admiration on 
the part of the analyst for the religious 
rebel underneath sentences like these: 
“Greatly daring, brilliantly sardonic, 
and fortified with Scriptural learning, 
he was an heir of all the ages of pro- 
test against Christianity and a voice for 
the inarticulate and nameless of his own 
day” (p. 42). Who is to say when an 
author is being autobiographical in his 
belles lettres? Marlowe’s literary output 
generally sustains the charges of ir- 
religion made against him, but certain 
passages in particular are vague and 
cannot be pressed so far as Dr. Kocher 
presses them. 

In spite of these major objections, the 
book will provide much suitable refer- 
ence matter for students. 





domestic status. In December, 1943, at 
the age of 77, “she died as she had 
lived, as simply as possible, conscious 
of what she was doing, without fuss or 
regret.” 


It seems significant to a Catholic, 
blessed with a religion of joy, that this 
obedient, naturally happy-dispositioned 
girl should turn to God’s little creatures 
for fulfillment of the longings which 
were so repressed by her Calvinistic up- 
bringing. We wonder if perhaps St. 
Francis of Assisi didn’t escort her across 
the portals of eternity. 
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Poets and Publishers 


Of Making Many Books 

Roger Burlingame Scribner, $3.75 
A History of American Poetry, 
1900-1940 

Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska 

HB, $4.00 
Reviewed by Riley Hughes, A.M., 
Georgetown University. 

Of Making Many Books is two things: 
a running commentary on the hundred 
years in book production of the House 
of Scribner and a witty and often wise 
homily on publishing, the “intuitive and 
fallible profession.” “It is the job of a 
publisher,” says Mr. Burlingame, him- 
self a publisher’s editor and son of a 
Scribner editor, “to make thoughts 
into print and paper, multiply them 
into thousands, dress them in tangible 
cloth and sell them for tangible dollars 
to creatures whose moody minds must 
translate the whole thing back into 
thought before they get their money’s 
worth.” American publishing, the au- 
thor believes, is here to stay... . 

There is much delightful chit-chat in 
this book. One reads with amusement 
of the tentative, half-suspicious way in 
which author and publisher meet, of 
such pleasantries as “title fever,” dur- 


. ing the course of which the Prufrockian 


author submits a series of titles for 
his book, each worse than the last. Then 
there were the occasions when repre- 
sentatives of the House refused to take 
on. authors who, the event proved, 
would have given prestige and/or finan- 
cial benefit to the publisher. With 
Scribner, the accent seems always to 
have been on politeness; books were 
sometimes so courteously rejected that 
authors at first thought they had been 
accepted. 

All this is cheerful stuff, wisely kept 
from seeming over-important. It should 
be noted that the chapter entitled 
“Times and Morals” is a bit fuzzy be- 
cause of the author’s failure to dis- 
tinguish between extrinsic and intrinsic 
morality. One might get the impression 
that morality is solely a matter of 
custom. 

ee a 

The skillful weaving of literary small 
talk into a fabric that reveals both a 
background and a direction is even 
more the accomplishment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregory. The authors of A History 
of American Poetry, 1900-1940 present 


’ with striking success the full image of 


an important branch of our art and 
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culture in the past four decades. 

Here we have ample biographical in- 
formation meaningfully given: the man 
and the work form an integral whole. 
One gets to know the personality and 
poetic achievement of Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Amy Lowell, T. S. Eliot, E. A. 
Robinson, and many others. Although 
not concurring with all the particular 
judgments made on individual poets, I 
should say that, in general, here is a 
book of sound and objective values. 


Shakespeare — “To 
the General” 


The Reader’s Shakespeare 

Babette Deutsch Messner, $4.00 
Reviewed by I. J. Semper, Litt.D., 
author Shakespeare Study Guide, Ham- 

let Without Tears, etc. 

One hundred and forty years ago 
Charles and Mary Lamb reworked in 
simple prose form a number of Shake- 
speare’s plots, but it is significant that 
their Tales from Shakespeare was in- 
tended for children. In The Reader’s 
Shakespeare, which retells the stories 
of sixteen of the plays, Babette Deutsch 
has essayed a similar task. Her disarm- 
ing Introduction wisely disclaims any 
intention of writing for scholars or even 
for readers of Shakespeare. Her book is 
addressed to those members of the gen- 
eral public who for various reasons have 
not seen Shakespeare played and who 
therefore require the stimulus of a liter- 
ary first-aid. 

This presentation of Shakespeare’s 
plays is something more than a bald re- 
telling of the plots. Miss Deutsch falls 
back upon her gifts as a poet and a 
critic to analyze and to interpret. And 
here, of course, she has not ignored the 
labors of Shakespearean scholars. It is 
evident, for instance, that her inter- 
pretation of Hamlet owes something to 
the learned commentaries of Dr. John 
Dover Wilson. Her strong point, how- 
ever, is her sensitiveness to the magic 
of Shakespeare’s words. To cite a single 
example, her comment on Horatio’s de- 
scription of the morn as “in russet 
mantle clad” is illuminating. For her 
the word “russet” conjures up a field 
laborer, his reddish-brown cloak thrown 
over his shoulder, climbing the eastward 
hill to his work. In a word, she retells 
Shakespeare’s stories with many inter- 
esting sidelights of her own. Shake- 
speare need no longer be considered 
“caviare to the general.” 
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Unquiet Desperation 
Lough Derg 
Denis Devlin R & H, $2.00 
Reviewed by Rev. T. J. Grady, St. Mary 
of the Lake Seminary. 
If you are familiar with the relationship 
of jujube with damson; if you can cas- 
ually recall the atmosphere of Ank’ Hor 
Vat and Mount Muckish; if you can 
identify Orphic, Marvell, Tantalus, Mi- 
noan, and Hylas; if you can call to 
tongue heliacal, obsidian, haute couture, 
echolalia, stertorous, and proleptic, then 
the vocabularly of these poems will cause 
you little difficulty. If you are above 
plebian need for punctuation; if, be- 
cause you like to have things seem far 
off, you normally use your binoculars 
backwards; if you have much patience 
and more time, you will finally come to 
know that Denis Devlin is laughing at 
you, and sobbing all the time. 

The world of Denis Devlin is coldly 
terrible, shot all through with pain. The 
cause of pain is this: there is no explan- 
ation for the beauty or the terror of life. 
His god, “a musty baron above the 
creeping flood” . . . “iced in astrophys- 
ics,” made the world as a cruel joke. 
He watches the world’s spasms, “Who 
yet laughed in His mind.” “God, from 
the refuge of his comic thought, moves 
the momentary tourist with his fear.” 
Saints are “toothless, bald, and smiling; 
religious people without spirit, their 
prayers and hearts without content; re- 
ligion is Jansenism and sterile. 

At worst, life is a “trauma between 
racket and repose.” At best, life is only 
a “mist.” Death and the threat of death 
are all around. And “the end of Time is 
when my time is come.” In a panic, the 
poet turns to natural love as if to all of 
life: “Love made, there is nothing to 
thirst for.” But in the end he embraces 
a fastidious, conscious despair: “The 
happy and the true are far apart... . 
Nothing will need us after death.” 

Devlin loves his suffering fellow man: 
“the jobbers with their whisky angered 
eyes, the pink bank clerks . . . nagging 
children at the table . . . people of worth 
and wealth . . . those too poor to weep, 
too poor to weep with tears .. . the Gen- 
eral Secretary of His Excellency—mu- 
tual shirtfronts—and those whom they 
serve, totally unnecessary people.” The 
beauty of the world he loves and matches 
with beauty of his own. In the galvanic 
clash and strident gloom of his lines one 
comes upon some vistas of clear, stilling 
beauty. 
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Parting the 
Pattern for World Revolution 

Y psilon ( pseud.) Z-D, $3.50 
Reviewed by N. S. Timasheff, Ph.D., 

Fordham University; author of 

The Great Retreat, etc. 

This is a strange book written by two 
authors who assert that they partici- 
pated in the international Communist 
movement, but do not say when and 
why they lost faith in it and moved to 
the other camp. It is one more of the 
“revelation” type, calling the attention 
of the world to the secret menace to 
which it is exposed, and of which, the 
authors believe, it is not fully aware. 
The menace is that of world revolution, 
which today, in their opinion, has lost 
any ideological background and, if suc- 
cessful, would simply mean the sub- 
jugation of the world to the spiritless 
and reckless dictatorship of Stalin and 
consorts. 

The book is not very well arranged. 
Part I is devoted to the activity of 
the Comintern in the course of the 
heroic period of its history, up to 1925. 
Part II is a collection of biographies of 
secondary revolutionary leaders; curi- 
ously enough, it also contains the biog- 
raphy of an outstanding Russian anti- 
Communist. 

Part III tells the story of the decline 
and end of the Comintern. Part IV, en- 
titled “‘Stalintern,” is the most interest- 
ing, since it analyzes the present-day 
organization of the international Com- 
munist movement. When one reads 
these chapters, he is first frightened: 
the Communists seem to be ubiquitous 
and omnipotent. Then doubts arise: the 
secondary leaders (and everybody but 
Stalin is secondary, if not tertiary) live 
in the day-and-night state of fear of 
downfall by order from Moscow. They 
no longer believe in anything, and still 
they perform their tasks—what for? 

To this question the book does not 
supply any answer. And in the last 
chapter the very center is shown to be 
highly vulnerable: the regime is purely 
personal, and Stalin’s death would re- 
sult in chaos. 

The corollary, not drawn by the 
authors, is this: The Communists 
should strike right now, before it is 
too late. But they try to delay the 





Of the ten reprint best sellers re- 
ported by 65 stores for February, eight 
are definitely reprehensible, or immoral. 


Iron Curtain 


conflict with the West which they think 
is inevitable. Therefore, they obviously 
judge the situation at variance with the 
authors, and only the future will tell 
who is right. 


* w * 


Pope Pius and 
Roosevelt 


Wartime Correspondence Between 
President Roosevelt and Pope Pius 
XII 

Macmillan, $2.50 
“A record of incalculable value,” says 
President Truman, in his preface to this 
small volume. 


In another preface, by Pope Pius XII, 
his Holiness says that the fortunate out- 
come of numberiless occurrences, the in- 
terchange of important information, and 
the solution of urgent problems, would 
have been well nigh unthinkable and 
almost impossible had it not been for 
President Roosevelt’s designation of a 
personal representative to His Holiness, 
in person, rather than to the Vatican— 
Myron C. Taylor, who has supplied an 
introduction to the book, and helpful 
explanatory notes. 


Cardinal Pacelli had visited Mr. Tay- 
lor in his home in New York. Mr. Tay- 
lor also maintained a home in Italy. 
Both he and the President were of the 
Episcopalian faith. 

The reader who expects to find the 
substance of the various conversations 
will be disappointed, yet there is much 
in the letters to indicate the feelings of 
both principals at different periods. 


In view of later happenings, it is of 
interest to note that in 1941 Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote that he considered the Rus- 
sian dictatorship less dangerous to the 
safety of other nations than the dicta- 
torship of Nazi Germany. “I believe 
that the survival of Russia is less dan- 
gerous to religion, to the church as 
such, and to humanity in general . . .” 
‘“T believe there is a real possibility that 
Russia may, as a result of the present 
conflict, recognize freedom of religion 
in Russia. . .” 


We entered the war in December, 
1941. Mr. Taylor writes that by March, 
1940, conversations had confirmed the 
view that there was no hope of reestab- 
lishing peace. His various notes are of 
great value. 


Ex-Communist Finds 
New Experiment 
Station 


Small Town 

Granville Hicks Macmillan, $3.00 

Reviewed by George E. Keenen, Jr. 
To skyscraper dwellers and inhabitants 
of the large metropolitan communities, 
the small town offers all the security, 
friendliness, and comfort that are lack- 
ing .in the city’s cold, business-like in- 
difference. At least that is the general 
impression. To many it is the same false 
idealism that misrepresents the back-to- 
the-land movement. Thriving farms, 
well stocked larders do not come from 
dreams but practical application ‘to very 
realistic problems. Granville Hicks, who 
has lived and worked in the small town 
of Roxborough, prefers the small town 
life. 

This is not just another sociological 
study. It is more than the tale of a 
town. Nor can it be said to be a case 
for the small town. Primarily it is Main 
Street dissected, laid bare. Profound 
thinking from candid observations has 
made this book well worth reading. The 
future of the small town is to be found 
in the response to the “duty of the in- 
tellectuals.” (In all fairness, the au- 
thor is no snob; though he admits that 
he at one time disseminated, “with the 
best will in the world, more half-truths 
than the rest of my life can atone for,” 
he speaks of that as applied to his for- 
mer, Communist, days, when he was a 
somewhat dazed intellectual of the left.) 

To those who want roots—in which 
sense we speak of the truly Christian 
home—roots deep in the teaching of 
Christ, a look into this book may show 
what one man who also wanted roots 
found. For those who agree with the 
author, they may find, as he does, in 
the small community, “an experiment 
station for new democratic processes.” 


w w * 


SWOLLEN PROFITS 
PW reports that according to a Dun 
& Bradstreet reading, of 50 different 
types of retail stores listed in the order 
of profits earned, book stores stand 
49th. 


This refers to book stores in general. 
If only Catholic book stores were in- 
cluded, it is our guess that they would 
rank far below the lowest of all others 
on the list. 
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No Question of Its 
Importance, Says 
Sumner Welles 


The Catoctin Conversation 

Jay Franklin ( pseud.) Scribner, $3.00 
Imagine listening in on a tense wartime 
discussion between Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Harry Hopkins, Bernard Baruch, and a 
one-time confidant of Hitler, Putzi 
Hanfstaengl! “Imagine” is correct, 
since the conversation never really took 
place, but the narrator was for years 
on confidential assignments in the field 
of political intelligence and psycholog- 
ical warfare directly under President 
Roosevelt, and presumably has highly 
accurate opinions of the views and 
philosophies of the individuals he 
“quotes.” 

The Harvard-educated Hanfstaengl 
had long been an intimate advisor of 
Hitler. He fled from Germany and was 
interned by the British in Canada. 
They were unwilling to believe that he 
had really severed his Nazi connections, 
but finally agreed to let him be brought 
to Catoctin for questioning. Roosevelt 
sought for knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of the Nazis. “Putzi” offered to 
trade information for a parole. The re- 
sulting conversations ranged far and 
wide over the whole field of current 
thought. 

Churchill, throughout, is the vocifer- 
ous and unashamed protagonist of Brit- 
ish superiority. Roosevelt, the exponent 
of the new philosophy, is flatly contra- 
dicted by Baruch. “Harry (Hopkins) 
and I, said Roosevelt, tried to preserve 
individual freedom and personality for 
the little people . . .” 

You were right, said Baruch . . . and 
the same result might have been 
achieved at less expense if we had fol- 
lowed Hoover’s advice. . . . The Ameri- 
can people, having gone hungry and 
lost its sense of certainty, was coming 
to life in 1932. You and the New Deal 
sent them back to sleep. 

Speaking of TVA, Roosevelt expres- 
sed surprise when told that Tennessee 
mountaineers, encouraged by Lilienthal 
to visit the project, came to believe 
that the New Deal had invented the 
dynamo and electricity. 

This was the ball thrown back and 
forth through the night, in hard-hitting 
straightforward argument. 

All in all, this is among the most 
interesting of recent books, shrewdly 
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Bad Argument—for a Good Thing 


Patriotism or Peace? 

Adam de Hegedus Scribner, $3.00 
Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., 
St. Louis University ; author of Weapons 

for Peace. 

Still another book on nationalism as a 
threat to world peace can be justified 
either if it offers new information on the 
subject or presents old information more 
clearly and more tellingly than has yet 
been done. Patriotism or Peace? does 
neither of these things. It adds nothing 
to the work on nationalism done by such 
men as Carleton Hayes and Hans Kohn; 
it does not improve on the popularized 
work of Emery Reeves, Robert Ingrim, 
and others. 

The author’s thesis, briefly, is that 
nationalism is a secular religion that 
makes international war inevitable. As 
long as there are national states, he be- 
lieves, there will be nationalism and war. 
He looks for the amalgamation of the 
little states by the few large ones in the 


immediate future, then for war between 
these large area-states—and finally, in 
the distant future, for a world state. 

Unfortunately, Patriotism or Peace? 
will confuse readers who seek enlighten- 
ment—and its amoral, supposedly “real- 
istic” arguments make the reader won- 
der whether the author does not simply 
want a world state to include all the 
shortcomings of the modern world ex- 
cept international war. De Hegedus’ 
scepticism saves him from being taken 
in by much modern nonsense, but at 
the same time it leaves him essentially 
negative. He would destroy the religion 
of nationalism; but though he admits 
the “mass-man” must worship some- 
thing, he leaves him without God or the 
National State to adore. Perhaps the 
world-state is to be deified—certainly 
not a pleasant prospect for true liberals. 
The reader feels that this book is a bad 
argument for a good thing, something 
which good things never need. 








Says Louis Budenz In This Is My Story 


“The basis of Communism is the de- 
nial of the moral law. While presenting 
itself as a remedy for the evils of ex- 
treme economic liberalism, it contains 
the same poison within its system as 
the philosophy it condemns.” 
© On Wallace: 

“Tn 1935, my idea was that with closer 
relations between the U. S. and the So- 
viet Union one would mellow and mold 
the other—Similar to the hope ex- 
pressed later by Henry A. Wallace.” 
© On Truman: 

“Even a dotard, if familiar with the 
Communist code, knew that thundering 
the name ‘Roosevelt’ at Truman was, in 
effect, political blackmail in the effort 
to make him toe the line of Soviet am- 
bitions.” 

“When Truman came to the White 
House, ‘the ninth floor’ reported he 
often had played cards with ‘friends of 
the Soviet Union,’ Senator Kilgore of 
W. Va., and Senator Walgren of Wash- 
ington. Later, it was reported that Tru- 
man is ‘wishy-washy and can only be 
frightened into pro-Soviet action by 





written, informative, scintillating in 
many spots—far more than a mere ex- 
ercise of the imagination. 


ee a 


charging that he is not doing what 
Roosevelt would have done’.” 

© On Spain: m 

A Communist convention decision: 

“A Red Spain (to be carved quickly 
out of a ‘Republican’ Spain) would be 
used as a jumping off place for alliances 
in Latin-America by which to weaken 
the United States.” 
© On Murray: 

“Murray will become the embodiment 
of evil on the day he refuses to go along 
with what the Reds think the Kremlin 
desires.” 
© On Unions: 

“. . . Communist influence in the 
unions will constitute a grave menace to 
the American nation.” 
© On Louis Adamic: 

“Although not a Communist, Adamic 
has been serving their purposes.” 

* * * 


$30,000 FOR WRITERS 

The Christophers, 121 E. 39th Street, 
New York City, are making history. 
A first prize of $15,000 is offered for 
a book manuscript. The second prize 
is $10,000 and the third prize $5.000. 

Five competent judges have been 
named—one of whom is the highly suc- 
cessful author, Mary O’Hara, whose 
latest book is Green Grass of Wyoming. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


The Abolition of Man 


C. S. Lewis Mac, $1.25 
Don G. Hogarty in The Catholic Messenger, 
Davenport: “. . . has the temerity to reach 


into the confusion of half-truths and quarter- 
reasoning, calmly put things in their proper 
order, and leave the neo-intellectuals stranded 
on their separate self-made islands of in- 
adequacy . . gunning for that brand of 
English and American educators who believe 
in the obsolescence of dogma or tradition, in 
instinct over morality, in the eventual perfec- 
tion of scientific man . . . heartening material 


for those interested in a true exposition of the 
mentality of most of the modern intelli- 
gentsia. .. .” 

A—REC 


All Soul’s Night 


John Kelly H B, $3.00 
J. Edward Nugent, C.S.P., in The New 
World: “. . . a book by a writer of fancy 


intellectual pretensions about people with even 
fancier pretensions . involved in intro- 
spection almost to the point of decadence... 
will add little to the wisdom of the world 

. sections . . . are most coarse . . . frequent 
attempts at ribald humor . . . blasphemous 
use of sacred words and theological terms to 
express immoral acts and relationships of re- 
volting humans... .” 

A—DIS 


The Amazing Electron 

James I. Shannon Bruce, $4.00 
Thought: “. . . suited for the general reader 
who has some knowledge of general physics 

. a rather complete description of almost 

all the achievements in atomic and nuclear 
physics . . . a fine achievement... .” 

A—F 


American Thought 1947 
Gresham, $3.75 
Riley Hughes in Columbia: “. . . anthology of 
thought . . . embodies a good idea, even if 
tentatively and perhaps too ambitiously. . . . 
One writer is so much the Darwinian deter- 
minist that he studies the “family society” of 
the insect world breathlessly to discover 
whether or not the totalitarian state is in- 
evitable for man because it is for the ant 
hill... .” 
A—DM 


Angels’ Metal 


Ann Abelson HB, $2.50 


School -° 


DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded - 

DIS—Disapproved  - 
mended * REV—Reviewed » MSO—Mature Students Only 


Objectionable - 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent + F—Favorable 


C-I—Current Interest + 
TFA—Too Far Advanced °* 


H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations - U— 
O—Offensive or 

REC—Recom- 


FIO—For Information Only. 


The Catholic Transcript: “. . . a shrill mani- 
festation of naked, virulent hatred by a virtu- 
oso in vitriol . . . not frank . . . its picture of 
a Catholic college does not even hint at the 
remote possibility of some microscopic scintilla 
of intelligence and integrity in such a place; 
the whole concern of the author is with dis- 
tortion and denigration. . . . A vicious carica- 
ae 

“aS a novel... a clumsy, unconvincing 
performance . . . pretentious jargon . . . the 
author grows lyrical over adultery and won- 
derfully specific about the manifestations of 
a 

“ . . fantastic and uncontrollable spite .. . 
a pejorative, sneering adjective is always at- 
tached to every mention of a nun... .” 

A—DIS—REV (p. 225, Vol. V) 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars 

Eleanor S. Duckett Mac, $5.00 
N. Elizabeth Monroe in The Sign: “. . . schol- 
arly and beautiful. . . . No one can read this 
book without being convinced that the secret 
of a happy fruitful life lies in its closeness 
to God and that, no matter how deep a man’s 
sanctity may be, he still has faults that need 
discipline—in other words, that he does not 
become a saint overnight. .. .” 


D. H. Moseley in The Commonweal: “. . . 
the author is professor of Classical 
Languages and Literature at Smith . . . all 
four of the saints and scholars of whom 
Miss Duckett writes had gone to their rest 
by 754, A.D. . .. she has dealt with each 
with so much sympathy, such naturalness, 
that I felt, when I laid the volume aside, that 
I knew Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Wilfrid of 
York, Bede of Jarrow and Boniface of Devon 
as living human beings. . . .” 
A—EXC 


Appeal to the Nations 
orman Thomas Holt, $2.75 


The Sign: “. . . America’s foremost Socialist 
calls upon the United States to issue ... an 
appeal .. . (for) ‘disarmament and the liquida- 
tion of imperialism’. . . 

“. . . In claiming that Soviet imperialism is 
‘the chief menace to world peace,’ he recog- 
nizes that the refusal of the Soviet Union is 
the greatest obstacle to his proposal. .. . 

“. . . Mr. Thomas finds little hope in the 
policy being pursued by either the U.S. or 
the U.N. . . . has little confidence that the 
Soviets would accede to it, yet without Soviet 
participation his ‘confederation for peace’ 


might well hasten an even more speedy divi- 
sion of the world into two armed camps. . . .” 
A—F(WR) 


At Sallygap and Other Stories 
Mary Lavin LB, $2.75 


Riley Hughes in America: “This, her third 
book, firmly establishes Miss Lavin in the 
first rank of authors writing from Ireland... . 
faces difficulties over the problem of form. 
. . More important than the technique of 
these stories . . . is their content. Most of 
them take a long time to get under way... . 
But there are rewards aplenty for the reader. 
A—F 
Austrian Requiem 
Kurt von Schuschnigg Putnam, $3.50 
David Bulman, C.P., in The Sign: “. . . That 
Austria was doomed is the theme of this book. 
How is was doomed is what the book is 
about, that and the personal record of seven 
years in Nazi prisons . . . another valuable 
document of those days when governments 
talked so much of peace and marched re- 
lentlessly into the jaws of World War II.” 
A—HS—REC 


Autobiography of a Chinese Woman 

Buwei Yang Chao. (tr. Yuenren Chao) Day, $3.75 
The Commonweal: “. . . a woman doctor, 
wife of a Chinese professor recently on the 
Harvard faculty. . . . For every prospective 
missionary to the Far East here is a modern 
case history to ponder. Bertrand Russell . . . 
may have influenced her a little; Margaret 
Sanger certainly did. . . .” 

AWR 


B.F.’s Daughter 
John P. Marquand L B, $2.75 


Mary Ellen Evans in The Catholic World: 
“|. . a desperately searching, ferociously criti- 
cal study of a fantastic era: at first glance as 
tentative and unphilosophic as its characters, 
but inferentially a document of the misery of 
a godless society.” 

A—F—REV (p. 160, Vol. V) 


The Battle for Leyte Gulf 
C. Vann Woodward Mac, $4.00 


Paul Kiniery in America: “. . ..much greater 
than that of Jutland in World War lI... . 
The Japanese lost 26 ships . . . over 300,000 
tons; we lost 6... . 

“ . . his avoidance of technical language 
has made the affair understandable and grip- 
pine...” 

A—HS—F 
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Black Fountains 

Oswald Wynd Doubleday, $2.75 
Novel of present-day Japan. Winner of 
Doubleday $20,000 award. The Scotch author 
lived in Japan until he was 18, and was later 
returned as a POW. 

FIO 


Before I Go Hence 
Frank Baker 


The Commonweal: 

fancies in this novel . . 

certain exhibitionism. . . . As a story... 

intriguing, but . . . sheer trickery . . . he has 

never got over his undergraduate days. . . .” 
A—DM 


C-M, $2.75 
many facts and 
. presented with a 


Behold A Cry 
Alden Blaud Scribner, $2.50 


About negro group who came to Chicago dur- 
ing World War I. The chief character took 
up with a city woman, and did not send for 
his wife and children until his draft board 
was about to induct him. 

FIO 


The Big Bonanza 

Dan De Quille Knopf, $5.00 
The Commonweal: . reissue of a book 
which appeared in 1876. . . first title in a 
series of Western Americana. .. . 

“. . There is no distinction in his style. 
He tells what he saw, and this clearly and 
simply, but it is in the language and in the 
mood of an excellent reporter on a very local 


” 


“ 


newspaper... . 

A—F 
Blood Brother 

Elliott Arnold DS &P, $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . elaborate narrative which pic- 


tures the American settlement of Arizona and 
New Mexico and the trouble it involved with 
Indians and Mexicans. The author’s sympa- 
thies are wholly with the Indians . . . has the 
merit of doing something to rebut or balance 
the common notion that the Indians got only 
their due and the tendency to ignore the mis- 
treatment to which they were subjected. . . .” 
AWR 


The Blue Flower: 
Best Stories of the Romanticists 

ed. Herman Kesten Roy, $5.00 
The Commonweal: “The Romantic revival... 
in European literature . . . produced a ferment 
that the editor of these tales compares with 
the Renaissance, declaring it to be the second 
greatest artistic revolution in the Western 
World. . . . All the translations are adequate, 
and some are most lovely... .” 

A—F 


Blueprint for World Conquest 
intro. William H. Chamberlin Human Events, $3.50 
Waldemar Gurian in The Commonweal: “... 
reprints documents of the Third International, 
published in 1921 and 1928. .. . Unfortunately 
. very poorly edited . . . no footnotes or 
commentaries explaining events. . . . I regret 
that a man such as W. H. Chamberlin lent 
the authority of his name to this enterprise.” 
A—F 


Bright Day 


J. B. Priestley Harper, $2.50 


Condensed from BOT review by P. Standish 
O’Connor: “. . . idealizes the ‘good old days’ 
when people lived simply, happily, and cul- 
turally, and when men were in a_ business 
because they knew and liked the work... 
author realizes and artistically points to much 
that is wrong with contemporary life with its 
dollar-sign sense of values... . 

“None of his characters dig below the sur- 
face in pondering the causes of this spiritual 
and social decay . . . picture of English life 
is no doubt good, but many will disagree . . . 
with his insinuation that his American char- 
acters are universal types though they may 
be typical of Hollywood .. . significant be- 
cause it cites some fruits of deep-rooted errors 
of 20th century civilization. . . . Hero’s spirit- 
ual awakening doesn’t come through because 
the hero seeks the solution in a brotherhood 
without a Fatherhood . . . resembles Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited in structure, devices, and 
message, but it lacks the Christian answer . . 
in man’s relation to God... .” 

AWR 


The Chequer Board 

Nevil Shute Morrow, $2.75 
Thomas Curry, S.J., in Catholic Review Serv- 
ice: “. . . the world as a checker board, care- 
fully ruled off into . .. black and white... 
checkered, too, is the story. . . . Action, gentle 
character analysis, and portrayal of exotic life 
in Burma make this book enjoyable read- 
is 


The Sign: “. . . tells of . . . an ex-soldier and 
doubtfully ethical businessman, who, upon 
learning that he will soon die from injuries 
received in the late war, sets out from his 
home near London to find three men who, 
when they were his fellow patients in a hos- 
pital, were all in trouble . . . a remote, dis- 
passionate quality to the pat narrative .. . 
facile, unconvincing note in its denouement.” 
A—DM 


China 

ed. H. F. MacNair U. of Calif., $6.50 
Hallett Abend in the Chirago Sun is very se- 
vere on this collection, which is dedicated to 
Sun Yat-Sen and Chiang Kai-shek. Hallett 
prefers Thunder Out of China—which is sym- 
pathetic to the Communists. His method of 
attack leads one to favor the book. 

FIO 


Christ Stopped At Eboli 

Carlo Levi F S, $3.00 
America: “The peasants of Italy’s Lucania. ... 

“’ . . somber, compassionate, thoughtful... 
shocking in its statements about the prevalence 
of illegitimacy . . . the persistence of witch- 
craft, the spirit of brigandage, vendettas . . 
appalling in its revelation of widespread 
misery . not anti-Catholic, anti-clerical, 
though it is by no means an authoritative 
WOrk. ... 

“Not everyone will like it, for it is vastly 
disturbing, but perhaps we need to be dis- 
turbed. .. .” 

A—SAT(WR) 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword 
H M, $3.00 
. an analysis of 


Ruth Benedict 
The Catholic World: “. 





—— 


Japanese mentality by an anthropologist. . , , 
“Miss Benedict’s conviction . . . unless the 

Japanese are conditioned, made to realize that 

they are individuals, they will blindly follow 

a destructive policy that will result in chaos.” 
A—F 


Come Home, Traveller 

Claude Kinnoull Doubleday, $2.75 
The Sign: “. . . characters . . . are of French 
Catholic stock, not practicing Catholics . . 
author has an excellent idea . . . but has not 
succeeded in clothing her concept in the in- 
tegrated, living flesh of fiction . . . occasion- 
ally the motivation is vague and weak.” 

A—F 


Command Decision 

William Wister Haines L B, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . the tautly fashioned, incisive, 
jolting story of Brigadier General K. C. Den- 
nis, who commands an American heavy bom- 
bardment division based in England during 
the war ... set down. . . with directness, 
impact, and bite. 

“Tt is regrettable that he is unsparing in the 
use of profanity and blasphemy and has re- 
sorted to boringly familiar sexual excursions 
and talk as comic relief. . . .” 

A—O 


Complacent Dictator 

Sir Samuel Hoare Knopf, $3.50 
America: “. . . Viscount Templewood .. . 
tells us that he intends this volume to be the 
first in a series of personal memoirs in the 
tradition of Montesquieu, Walpole and others 

. while his title indicates that the book 
deals largely with Generalissimo Franco, he 
begins with a quasi-“objective”’ portrait of 
himself and his ancestors... . 

“., . an account of the part he played in 
the ticklish game of minimizing Axis influence 
in the Iberian Peninsula until such time as the 
successful invasion of North Africa . . . he 
didn’t like Franco. But his reasons for not 
doing so are very revealing. . . . Sir Samuel 
is an “unreconstructed” monarchist... . 

“, . perhaps the most interesting features 
of this book, for American readers, are his 
evaluation of the Spanish character . . . and 
the vivid sketches . . . of the Falangist party 
leaders and the Foreign Ministers. . . .” 


The Sign: “. . . A strongly partisan book, 
whose atmosphere is pervaded with evident 
dislike and sometimes open hostility. Yet in 
its way it has value, for recounted in its pages 
are facts that constitute the best refutation 
of its sad misinterpretations.”’ 

A—SAT(WR) 


Conquest of the Missouri 

Joseph Mills Hanson Rinehart, $3.50 
Irene Mann in America: “... centered around 
the steam-boating career of Grant Marsh... . 
It describes the boats he piloted . . . structure 
and mechanism . . . methods of navigation 
. .. tells of steam-boat races, of railroad build- 
ae 

“Much of this material is presented in anec- 
dotal form. 

“As an unsophisticated, well-documented 
and straight-forward account of a violent and 
not very creditable era . . . will satisfy most 
readers... .” 

A—S 
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Cruising to Florida 

Morley Cooper Whittlesey, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . the world of the 
cruising yachtsman . . . along the intracoastal 
waterway ... meant to be practical rather 
than amusing. . . . Mr. Cooper is in that en- 
viable position in which he makes his living 
sailing and cruising and then writing about it 
for those who must spend eight hours a day 
in an office... .” 

A—F 


Cuban Counterpoint 
Fernando Oritz Knopf, $4.00 


The Commonweal: “The author . . . a lawyer, 
diplomat, editor, and sociologist of standing 
_, . has described the two principal crops of 
Cuba, sugar and tobacco . . . identifies sugar 
with slavery, machinery, foreign capital and 
imperialism; tobacco with freedom, small in- 


dustry, local skills, and political independ- 
ence . . . capitalism is personified; feudal is 
aterm of abuse... .” 

A—SAT 


Curious Relations 

William d’Arfey (ed. William Plomer) Sloane, $3.00 
Riley Hughes in The Commonweal: “. . . 
nothing more than garrulity about what the 
author has the hardihood to call a sentimental 
journey into the late Victorian and Edwardian 
past. . . . Much of the supposed oddity is of 
that type of naughtiness which has appeal for 
the conservative mind, so long as it merely ex- 
tends but never breaks the pattern. .. .” 

A—DM 


Dark Summer 
Dorothy Aldis Holt, $2.25 


Light, fairly engrossing novel with appeal for 
the nicer bobby-soxers and their mothers. 
Based on an actual episode in Aldis family 
life, it chronicles the summer 15-year-old Judy 
Burr puts in, deprived of sight through an 
overdose of sun. Great were the uses of her 
adversity, for. she developed several useful 
skills and had plenty of fun developing them. 
Her heroism was, however, diminished by the 
fact that her resourceful mother was ever at 
attention, and that other very important fact 
—that money was not lacking. Somehow it 
must be easier to lose one’s sight in a 
Chicago North Shore suburb than in some 
dusty, broiling tenement—and it is these lat- 
ter quarters that such afflictions seem to have 
a way of concentrating on. Wholesome, spirit- 


ually neutral stuff. M.E.E. 
A—HS—F 

David and Anna 
Robert Payne D M, $2.75 


The Sign: “, . . story ... is laid in Malaya. 
. .. David, an English rubber planter, marries 
Anna, a Eurasian. Anna’s sister Teresa comes 
to visit them. She talks a lot about her voca- 
tion, her determination to enter a convent. 
She and David have an adulterous affair. 
Teresa is stricken with meningitis and dies 
. an abundance of Catholic allusion . . 
most of it evidencing a lack of comprehension 
of underlying truth.” 
A—DM—O 


Defeat In Victory 
Jan Ciechanowski Doubleday, $3.50 


This astonishing memoir by the previous Po- 
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lish ambassador tells in detail of what Dor- 
othy Thompson calls the political and eco- 
nomic lunacy of dismembering Poland and 
giving to Russia 40 per cent of its historic ter- 
ritory and 13,000,000 Polish citizens. “Not only 
did Stalin insist on retaining his ill-gotten 
gains, but both Churchill and Roosevelt 
backed him up—especially Churchill.” 
A—HS—REC 


Dictatorship and Political Police 

E. K. Bramstedt Oxford U., $4.75 
America: “. . . an interesting study. 
Brief sketches of the organizations employed 
by the two Napoleons . . . Mussolini . . . 
Hitler’s Gestapo. . . .” 

A—SAT 


Doreen 

Barbara Noble Doubleday, $2.50 
America: “. . . an elongated short story rather 
than a novel and although the plot 
mechanism is sometimes a bit obvious, still 
the book is completely successful within its 
limits. . . .” 

A—F 


Dulcimer Street 
Norman Collins 
The Sign: “. . . it lacks the integration and 
intensity of a single-track novel, yet the 
authentic humanity of the characters, the 
familiarity of their predicaments, their atti- 
tudes, their utterance make it always inter- 
esting and frequently delightful. . . .” 
A—F—REVD (p. 195, Vol. V) 


DS & P, $3.00 


End As a Man 

Calder Willingham Vanguard, $2.75 

(Novel of life in a crack military academy.) 
The Sign: “. . . vice shorn of allure and por- 
trayed in all its native squalor... .” 

A—DIS 


The Epic of Freedom 
John T. Flynn Fireside, $2.00 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . calls upon Americans 
to cherish deeply and guard jealously their 
freedom from capture by states as in Nazi 
Germany and communist Russia . . . should 
be read by every high school and college 
student... .” 

A—HS—REC 


An Essay on Morals 

Philip Wylie Rinehart, $2.50 
Time: “. . . studiedly angry study . . . ups 
& downs of personal sharpness and pseudo- 
scientific bombast, glib epigrams and gassy 
notions, often pungent and more often appall- 
ingly slip-shod. .. . 

“To Author Wylie, the churches and the 
laboratories are the chief villains of the piece. 
Modern man, he holds, first created God in 
his own image (a normal, instinctive act), 
then permitted this image to develop into 
a ‘school for hypocrites and university of ig- 


norance’ scientists have gone to the 
other extreme . . . omitted morality . . . re- 
sult: an average citizen... cut off .. . from 


self-knowledge and spiritual freedom. 
“|. Wylie’s proposed solution—Children 
. must be taught that they are animals, 
not souls. They must be suckled not on cleri- 
cal and patriotic values, but on Darwinism, 
anthropology, ethnology, Freudianism. 
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Most readers will find the Essay’s philosophy 
helf-baked.” 
A—DIS 


European Crossroad 

Ilya Ehrenburg Knopf, $2.00 
A defense of Russian imperialism, by their 
leading literary propagandist. 

FIO 


European Witness 

Stephen Spender R & H, $3.00 
America: “. . . the well-known English writer 
and poet, visited Germany in... 1945... 
to study the attitude of German intellectuals 
and to assist in the opening of German li- 
braries. His book is a series of loosely-con- 
nected impressions. . . . He traveled mostly 
in the British zone. . . .” 

A—SAT 


The Evolution of Modern Latin America 
R. A. Humphreys Oxford, $3.00 
James A. Magner in The Commonweal: “. . . 
this volume of the respected lecturer on 
American History at the University of Lon- 
don is a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of evolving political, social, and eco- 
nomic factors in Latin America since the 
achievement of independence. .. . 

-“For sound and constructive thinking on 
the development and problems of modern 
Latin America, this book may well be recom- 
mended. .. .” 

A—F 


Five Million Patients: The Professional 


Life of a Health Officer 
Allen Weir Freeman Scribner, $3.00 


The Commonweal: “The author began his 
medical life as a student and ends it as pro- 
fessor at Hopkins. .. . 

“The simplicity and directness of Osler is 
Dr. Freeman’s own. There are excellent ex- 
amples, too, of how far the direct approach 
will get a State Health Officer when face to 
face with a practical politician.” 

A—F 


The Flight of the Swan 

Margaret Ann Hubbard Bruce, $3.00 
J. C. Lehane, C.M., in the Vincentian: “. 
Disappointing is the word for it . . . an un- 
happy choice. Andersen was a prig dats 
selfish, conceited, and arrogant. This 
fictionalized account of his life does not make 
him more attractive. 

“ .. on the whole . . . a stilted, sentimental 
story in which even the low class characters 
converse in literary diction always marked by 
flawless grammar. . . . Incidentally, there is 
nothing Catholic about The Flight of the 
Swan.” 


The Forging of a Rebel 
Arturo Barea (tr. Ilse Barea) R & H, $5.00 


Erik V. Kuehnelt-Leddihn in The Catholic 
Weeld:..“. .. about ten or twelve pages 
(among 739) which sin against all principles 
of decency and decorum. . . . Arturo Barea 
may be a convinced leftist, an opponent of 
the Church, and something of a libertine . . . 
but . . . he has always preserved a funda- 
mental honesty . . . most decent and upright 
person in the whole book is a Catholic 
priest . . . a book for only the very patient, 
discriminating, well educated and _thick- 
skinned reader.” 
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French Personalities and Problems 

D.W. Brogan Knopf, $3.00 
Anne Fremantle in The Commonweal: 
[Author] “. . . one of the greatest living social 
historians . . . a passionate Francophile, and a 
serious student of French history & character 
... [book] . . . new, slightly unsatisfactory 
collection of wartime essays on France... 
erudite and urbane . . . yet curiously lacking 
in nourishment . . . sentiments are irreproach- 
able, the irony admirable,. the learning pro- 
found; but the total result is inconclusive.... 
There is no argument, no thesis; facts are ar- 
rayed, are summarized, are marshalled, and 
then, like the good old King of Spain, Dr. 
Brogan marches them back again... .” 

A—F 





Gentleman’s Agreement 

Laura Z. Hobson S&S, $2.75 
The Sign: “. . . far from contributing to a 
solution of a poisonous situation, really serves 
to convey the mistaken impression that any 
solution is hopeless.” 

A—DM 


The Gipsy’s Baby 

Rosamond Lehmann R & H, $2.50 
The Sign: “For felicity of style Miss Lehmann 
has few contemporary rivals. . . . The re- 
sources of the language are exquisitely indi- 
cated by her finely wrought, translucent prose. 
For most readers, however, the author’s mean- 
ing will be altogether too elusive. .. . 

“The reader has to be. constantly alert to 
catch the definition . . . he may not catch, for 
example, the significance of, say, the deserted 
Mrs. Ritchie’s encounters with various males 
in the last story.” 

AWR 


Go-Devil 
Marguerite Eyssen Doubleday, $2.50 
Vulgar, profane novel of Penn. oil fields. 
A—DIS 


House of Mist 

M. L. Bombal Farrar, $2.75 
South American author. Mystery story of 
illegitimate drudge’s dream world. The object 
of her devotion marries another girl, who dies, 
and he then marries her out of “sympathy” 
but keeps her in seclusion until she falls for 
a dashing stranger. 

FIO 


How It Happens 

Pearl S. Buck Day, $3.00 
H. A. Reinhold in The Commonweal: “...a 
sorry book: Miss Buck, obviously under the 
impression that a “case” explains it all and 
that it could happen anywhere; and her co- 
author with a depressing genius for throwing 
drabness and meanness over everything. . . 
This book leaves me thoroughly unconvinced...” 


Waldemar Gurian in America: “. . . There are 
some correct observations in the book ... 
but on the whole . . . does not add much to 
an understanding of the German history prior 
to the nazi regime. It would be very danger- 
ous to regard her talks as an_ historical 
source... .” 
A—DM 


Human Destiny. A Philosphy of 
Evolution 


Lecomte du Noiiy L G, $3.50 








America: “It is heartening to find an eminent 
scientist trying to prove the existence of God, 
free will, an absolute morality and human 
immortality from the most recent findings of 
science itself. . . . Yet, this is precisely what 
Lecomte du Noiiy does. ... 

as effort is serious and sincere; his 
thought is moving in the right direction. . . 
He has the scientific basis for a better apolo- 
getic; but in the present work naturalism and 
false philosophic presuppositions frustrate his 
good intentions.” 


George N. Shuster in The Commonweal: “... 
The great value ... the fact that it comes 
as near to proving as any argument can how 
important it is to escape from various limita- 
tions which tradition and prejudice have 
placed on the normal scientific outlook. . . . 
I have read every word of it with gratitude 
and a sense of personal enrichment.” 
A—MSO—FAV(WR)—REV (p. 168, Vol. V) 


In A Dark Garden 
Frank G. Slaughter, M.D. Doubleday, $2.75 


The Catholic World: “. . . passably interest- 
ing version of Civil War history, with certain 


* w * 


CREATIVE ART A LABOR OF 
LOVE 


(More on McCafferty’s manifesto in 
February Books ON TRIAL) 


“. . What makes Mr. McCafferty 
think that story-writing comes under 
the head of making a living and not 
under that of enjoyment? .. . Many 
people enjoy literary and artistic pur- 
suits, and much of that enjoyment, for 
very many people, is creative. Insurance 
salesmen write poetry, doctors model 
in clay, bricklayers like to write detec- 
tive stories; but they don’t expect to 
be paid a living wage for carrying on 
their loved artistry during working 
hours. So why should our story-writer 
take himself so seriously as to expect 
the Catholic press to support him? .. . 
The Catholic press is really very gener- 
ous in paying so well for the initial out- 
lay of pencils and paper! 

“. . . Let the Catholic artist engage 
in a trade with his hands, and do his 
creative work at night. This way, he 
will get along with his Great American 
Novel much faster anyway, considering 
the 40-hour-week regulations and the 
morning and afternoon ‘coffee hours’ 
now seemingly required of office work- 
ers. He can then come rolling, rolling 
home with bacon, which his wife can 
embellish with the crumbs and prayers 
she is now living on—only now the 
prayers will be those of gratitude and 
she can butter the crumbs.” 

—T.S. Preston 


perceptive and disillusioning* slants on the 
mentalities at work on the prosecution of the 
war ... writing . . . is careless, the action 
egregiously expedential and unconvincing . . 
flippant attitude towards marriage . . . casual 
attitude toward dueling, and some lush scenes 
early in the book disqualify it... .” 
A—DM 


In the Hands of the Senecas 

Walter D. Edmonds LB, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . capably done and has merit, 
although it is one of the author’s minor 
works. .. .” 

A—HS—F 


Jed Blaine’s Woman 

Evelyn Wells Doubleday, $3.00 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . shallow; sex emphasis 
cancels out significance.” 


Jim Crow America 
Earl Conrad DS & P, $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . He rightly believes that com- 
pulsory segregation is anti-democratic. 
Conrad rather unsuccessfully attempts to ex- 


plain away the very existence of racial diver- 


sity. . . . His sympathies are definitely far to 


the left. He has an occasional bouquet for the 
Daily Worker, George Seldes’ In Fact, novel- 
ist Howard Fast, and W. E. B. DuBois, Negro 
leader who recently joined the staff of the 
New Masses.... 

“. . he does not even seem sure that man 
has a spiritual soul. This alone should chal- 
lenge better informed thinkers who remain un- 
perturbed by racial injustice.” 

A—DM 


Journey Through My Years 

James M. Cox S&S, $4.50 
The Commonweal: “. . . Cox was governor 
of Ohio three times and . . . campaigned for 
the presidency ... in 1920... with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. . . . The great and the near 
great march through the pages... .” 

A—S 


Joy 

Georges Bernanos Pantheon, $3.00 
Vincentian: “. . . the kind of book that Amer- 
ican Catholics are not generally prepared to 
write—or to read.” 


A—REC(WR) 


A Kierkegaard Anthology 

ed. Robert Bretall Princeton, $5.00 
H. A. Reinhold in The Commonweal: “. .. 
More or less earnest Catholics and Protestants 
are all haunted by the same problem that was 
at the bottom of Kierkegaard’s endless search- 
ing and probing: how to be a Christian in 
Christendom. ... 

“.. . He is unorthodox, there is no doubt 

. a thorn in everybody’s side: in Luther’s 

whom he despises, in Calvin to whom he is 
as opposed as to Karl Barth, his greatest pupil, 
to the Church by his anti-institutionalism, to 
philosophy, to school-theology, to Protestant 
“within-the-world” asceticism, as much as to 
the Catholic cloister. . . . Yet he is not op- 
posed to Saint. Thomas’s synthesis as it pro- 
ceeded from reverence and faith. .. .” 

A—MSO—SAT(WR) 
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Kilvert’s Diary 1870-1879 

ed. William Plomer (intr, A. L. Rowse) Mac, $3.00 

(Selections from the Diary of the Rev. Francis Kilvert) 
Edward J. Clarke in America: “. . . the diary 
of an obscure Anglican clergyman . . . what 
will probably be regarded as one of the great 
diaries of English literature. . . . It is not every 
day that a book can be so wholeheartedly 
recommended... .” 

A—F 


Grand Canyon 

Listen, Bright Angel 

Edwin Corle DS &P, $3.75 
The Catholic World: “Although a dozen or 
more books have been written about the Grand 
Canyon . this is the first book which 
fluently and entertainingly brings under the 
same roof covers all conceivable phases .. . 
its geological history . . . human history .. . 
the splendid and adventurous, comic and 
tragic history of its explorers . . . tall tales of 
the picturesque ‘characters’ of the region. .. . 

“It will be many years before a more attrac- 
tive book . . . will be offered... .” 

A—F 


The Land and the Well 
Hilda Wernher, with Huthi Singh Day, $2.75 


Time: “Ever since Pearl Buck’s novel The 
Good Earth made peasant life in China fa- 
miliar to thousands of Americans, Publishers 
John Day (whose president, Richard J. Walsh, 
is Novelist Buck’s husband) have been pray- 
ing for a novel that would do as much for 
the peasants of India. They believe that The 
Land and the Well is the answer to their 
prayer. 

“|, virtually an encyclopedia of Hindu 
manners and practices, revealed through the 
lives of a poor Hindu family in a dry and 
dusty village ... 

” . written with warmth, and spiced 
with touches of romantic rivalry and marital 
passions. But its scope, as fiction, is as care- 
fully limited as the lives of its characters. ...” 

A—SAT 


The Left Hand is the Dreamer 

Nancy Wilson Ross Sloane, $3.50 
The Commonweal: “. . . Orthodox Freudian 
plot, complete with amateur and professional 
medicine men, ends on a wistful note of hope 
when the lady decides to divorce her soldier- 
husband and marry an anti-fascist refugee in- 
tellectual . . . honest, serious and well written. 
It will appeal to readers who look to psychiatry 
and psychology for their salvation . . . another 
fictional quest for peace of mind, another 
literary document testifying to the sad uncer- 
tain yearning for spiritual security. .. .” 


A—DIS 
Let Me Lie 

James Branch Cabell Farrar, $3.75 
The Commonweal: “. . . previously published 


essays on Virginia and Virginians. . . . Par- 
ticularly offensive in its vulgarity is ‘General 
Lee of Virginia.’ .. .” 

A—U 


Life and the Dream 
Mary Colum Doubleday, $3.50 


The Catholic Transcript: “. . . The principal 
feature . . . the author’s preoccupation with, 
and passion for, literature. To her it is some- 
thing ultimate, virtually autonomous. .. . 


“| , one cannot agree as to the absolute 
autonomy of literature any more than one 
can accept the absolute autonomy of eco- 
nomics. They are both human activities, and 
as such not a law unto themselves. . 

“The over-all impression is of a rekindling 
of the spirit of a world that was, that is no 
more and can be no more.... 

“Mrs. Colum is Catholic in background and 


unbringing. . . . But the most sympathetic 
reader cannot say that her book suggests much 
concern with . . . bearing of Catholicism on 
ee 


A—SAT (WR)—REV (p. 227, Vol. V) 


Louisville: The Gateway City 

Isabel McLennan McMeekin Messner, $3.00 
America: “. . . Mrs. McMeekin .. . is well 
qualified by her Louisville family background 
to make out an enthusiastic case for her sub- 
ject. ... The ‘biography’ is chronological. . . . 

“Quite probably, even in Louisville the work 
will be more widely appreciated among the 
friends and acquaintances of the author who 
have tasted the foods and worn the clothes of 
social Lousiville than by its ordinary citizens.” 

A—SAT 


Madman’s Memory 
Roger Vercel Random, $2.50 


The Sign: “. . . Brittany . . . novel depicting 
the struggle between life and death in the 
mind of a young widow... . 

“. . a company of well-depicted, extremely 
interesting characters . . . a grim theme as 
intriguing as it is unusual . . . adult and 
deftly fashioned. . . .” 

A—F 


Mary Hallam 
Susan Ertz Harper, $2.75 


The Sign: “. . . Brittany . . . Miss Ertz has 
lavished all her considerable skill on the first 
part of the novel. It is believable and absorb- 
ing up to the point of Mary’s change of 
fortune. . . . Mary is a charter who readily 
excites sympathy, Letty is an odious master- 
piece of characterization . . . one anecdote 
in exercrable taste, as well as some distasteful 
mooning over an old adultery. . . .” 
A—DM 


Minerva’s Progress 
Alfred E. Cohn HB, $2.00 


Walter Gouch in The Catholic World: “. . . 
one of a rapidly growing list of books which 
seek to analyze the intellectual chaos of our 
time, particularly the failure of modern educa- 


tion . . . written in a terse, pungent, often 
epigrammatic style . . . urbane, balanced, and 
objective approach. . . . And yet, Dr. Cohn 


poses rather than solves problems, and shows 
so great a misunderstanding in his few refer- 
ences to things Catholic that the conclusion is 
inescapable that we have here but one more 
expression of the fundamental confusion of the 
liberal mind, 

“. . despite its challenge to thought, Dr. 
Cohn’s book can hardly be described in Laski’s 
words as ‘a seminal tract for the critical time 
in which we live.” 

A—WR 


Mrs. Mike 
Benedict and Nancy Freedman Coward, $2.75 


Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . one of 
those border-line cases where different tastes 
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will render different verdicts—some, who like 
their novels tough, will call it sentimental; I 
am of the opinion that it remains safely pack- 
ed with sound sentiment without becoming 
gushy. . . . There is a gracious humor through- 
out and there is a suspicion of Catholicism, 
though vague... .” 


Catholic Review Service: “. . . a rich ex- 
pression . . . high entertainment.” 
The Commonweal: “. . . there is little excuse 


for this poorly-written, re-heated adventure 
S|) 


The Sign: “. . . simple, wholesome, zestful 
piece, entertaining and affecting. Two question- 
able points are a good woman’s assistance in 
an abortion and Kathy’s saying that By God 
I meant God and the woods and the moun- 
tains and the unknown old gods that the 
Indian knew.” 
A—HS—F(WR) 


Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star 

Robert Nathan Knopf, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . The book is worth reading for 
its lovely evocation of spring. But to enjoy 
Mr. Nathan’s wit and his uncommon skill in 
catching a scene, a feeling, a mood, one must 
put up with a meandering yarn, several un- 
conscionable bits of archness, and some down- 
right painful fantasy about God... .” 


A—DM 
James Monroe 

W. P. Cresson Chapel Hill, $5.00 
America: “. . . The debt we owe James Mon- 


roe and the important part he played in the 
founding of the Republic have long been for- 
gotten .. . his public life spanned those event- 
ful forty years which saw the triumph of 
the Revolution, the chaos of the Confedera- 
tion, the ratification of the Constitution, the 
struggle between Federalists and Jeffersonians, 
the second war with England and the emer- 
gence of the United States as a united, power- 
ful, and respected nation. . . . 

“Tt will surely take its place as one of the 
outstanding biographies of the year and as 
one which shows how forever timely are the 
lessons of the past.” 

A—F 


Mountain Time 
Bernard De Voto L B, $2.75 


The Sign: “Psychologically elaborate, even 
tortuous, this is a pretentious phony from 
start to finish, an artificial parable devised to 
fit a dubious theory and tricked out with 
endless smugly smart-alecky talk. . . . A pall 
of blasphemy covers the whole unreal, dread- 
fully labored contrivance, with a wealth of 
Catholic allusion mockingly employed.” 
A—DIS 


Nationalism and Internationalism 
Don Luigi Sturzo Roy, $3.50 


John LaFarge in America: “. . . it is our pain- 
ful postwar experience to find acute, fanatical 
nationalism serving international revolution. 

“This twentieth book from the fluent pen 
of Italy’s great priest, statesman, political and 
social scholar and democrat . . . represents his 
most mature thinking on the topics which 
have always carried the burden of his thought 
. . . the Roman Question, fascism during and 
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after Mussolini’s regime, Christian democracy, 
the State, the unions and labor parties, mod- 
ern wars, empires and imperialism, etc. . 

“'.. . Don Sturzo’s study of the evolution 
of nationalism is a fine synthesis of moral and 
political theory and of history. .. . 

“. . While frankly deploring some of our 
most grievous errors, he looks to the United 
States to take the leadership. . . . This book 
is a fresh summary and analysis of truths 
which are basic ingredients in the making up 
of any Christian statecraft.” 

R—REC—REV (p. 100) 


The Natural History of Nonsense 
Bergen Evans Knopf, $3.00 


J. Nicholas Shriver, Jr., in America: “. . . 
some sense and some nonsense. . . . Uncon- 
sciously he imitates the Mencken style; con- 
sciously he chooses this vehicle to attack many 
divine and human institutions, His chief tar- 
get—though with attempted subtlety—is the 
unfaltering deposit of faith of the Catholic 
Church. The book is a peculiar combination 
of the salutary debunking of some _ wide- 
accepted superstitions, the rather strained es- 
tablishment of straw men in this same field 
and their subsequent demolition, and the bit- 
ter, transparent iconoclasm .. . toward re- 
vealed religion. .. . 

“Some of the work has unquestioned merit, 
if one is of a fact-gathering fancy. .. . If 
Mr. Evans had left out his attack on religion 
he would not have ventured too deep into 
unfamiliar waters with such sorry results... .” 

A—O 


Novels of Mystery from the 
Victorian Age 

ed. Maurice Richardson DS & P, $3.95 
Time: Along with The Woman In 
White . . . are Robert Louis Stevenson’s famed 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Notting Hill 
Mystery, written by an unknown disciple of 
Wilkie Collins, and J. Sheridan Le Fanu’s 
Carmilla. . . . Readers may find the Victorian 
plots and solutions sensational and sometimes 
clumsy compared with the tooled precision of 
today’s murder mystery. But they will also 
find a far higher standard of prose, and richer 
characterization—as well as enough gory re- 
tribution to convince them of the folly of a 
fiendish career. .. .” 

A—SAT 


One Basket 

Edna Ferber S&S, $3.50 
Short story collection. Fairly interesting. One 
objectionable. 

A—SAT(WR) 


Peace of Mind 

Joshua Loth Liebman S &S, $2.50 
Joseph McSorley in The Catholic World: 
“.. . a neo-Freudian jumble of vagueness and 


” 


inconsistency. . . 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
$ . monumentally silly and noxious .. . 
seeks irrationally and, of course, unsuccess- 
fully to combine the resource of religion and 
of Freudian psychoanalysis to bring peace of 
mind to a distraught generation. . . . Freudi- 
anism is materialistic, atheistic, deter- 
. . Freudianism and 
Christianity are wholly incompatible. . . .” 
A—DIS—REV (p. 99, Vol. V) 


Pearl Harbor 

George Morgenstern D-A, $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . valuable . . . clear, orderly, 
well written, with exact citation of sources, 
fine maps, and an index. But it needs examina- 
tion, careful judgment, perhaps amendment, 
before it can be accepted in its entirety.” 

A—F 


Thomas More Book Club 

Pere Antoine 

Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. Doubleday, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . comes as an agreeable surprise 
to this reviewer who would not recommend 
The Scarlet Lily. . . . It is difficult to say just 
what makes this a better book... . 

“. . he succeeds in creating a far greater 
sense of reality in this book than he did in 


the story about Mary Magdalene . . . a thor- 
oughly readable, enjoyable novel. . . .” 
New York Times: “. . . his boyhood romance 


is presented with warmth and sentiment... . 
A literary, artificial style which marks the 
opening chapters is less noticeable as the story 
progresses... .” 

A—F—REV (p. 201, Vol. V) 


Pilgrim of the Absolute 

Leon Bloy Pantheon, $3.50 
The Sign: “. . . Highly recommended as a 
thought-stimulant, a purge for spiritual medi- 
ocrity, and a diversion in mental gymnastics, 
as one tries to follow the tortuous and mysti- 
cal lucubrations of this beloved spiritual 
vagabond.” 

A—MSO—F (WR) 


Prepared for Rage 


Mark Saxton Sloane, $3.50 
The Commonweal: “. . . novel . . . soul search- 
ings . . . enough detail of the social meander- 


ings of undergraduate youth to suggest an 
attempt at frank realism that is only too 
obvious. .. . 

‘*’. . Too bad that his characters are typed 
almost to the point of exhaustion, that his 
realistic scenes are slightly comic, and that 
Jerry’s bedlam becomes, finally, little more 
than confusion.” 

A—DM 


Priestess of the Occult: 
Madame Blavatsky 
Gertrude Marvin Williams Knopf, $3.50 


The Commonweal: “. . . a most stimulating 
biography which every good Theosophist will 
spew out indignantly and hastily close—but 
will be unable to resist opening again, and 
reading on and on, just to see what happened 
next. What a life! A self-confessed murderess 
at four, a bride at sixteen, a bigamist, a 
medium, and an almost nonstop promoter of 
occult phenomena. . . . Mrs. Williams makes 
her a lovable old rogue, rather than a sinister 
ome...” 

A—FIO 


The Private Life of Napoleon 

Octave Aubry Lippincott, $5.00 
The Chicago Tribune: “. . . The personal story 
of Napoleon plus an intimate portrait of the 
corrupt and callous little genius . . . a story 
more concerned with the boudoir than the bat- 


tle field . . . 22 mistresses and two lawful 
wives. . . . Aubry admires Napoleon... .” 
A—U 


_eeeete _) 


——— 


The Quarry 

Mildred Walker HB., $3.00 
The Commonweal: “A pleasant sort of family 
chronicle. . Although the racial question 
obtrudes occasionally, it is primarily the study 


of a frustrated love between first cousins...” 
A—DIS 


The Rediscovery of Morals 

Henry C. Link Dutton, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . Dr. Link contends . . . that a 
return to the fundamental norms of morality 
is needed . . . argues that in formulating a plan 
for race and class harmony, the primary em- 
phasis should be placed on people as human 
beings rather than as members of a particular 
race or class . . . condemns separate colleges 
for Negroes . . . calls for a reform of public- 
school education . . . to teach the elementary 
manners and morals of social behavior . . , 
scores the idea that if people are taught facts 
their conduct will necessarily be more intel- 
ligent . . . praises Pope Pius XII as one of the 
few religious leaders who have condemned the 
preaching of class hatred in the same religion. 

“It is unfortunate that a book which con- 
tains so much that is logical and _ sensible 
should present such statements as: ‘Science is 
now contributing to a grander and more 
authoritative religion than we have ever 
known.’ .. .” 

A—DIS 


Reflections in a Mirror 

Charles Morgan Mac, $2.50 
The Catholic World: “Anyone who delights 
in the essay as a profound and subtle ex- 
pression of feeling and of thought will treasure 
this little book—the second of its kind... 
built up of articles written mainly during the 
recent war.... 

‘“. ... His pages bring us a high-mindedness 
and fastidiousness by no means too common 
in contemporary literature.” 

A—MSO—F 


Return to Night 

Mary Renault Morrow, $3.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “The Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer prize of $150,000 has been 
awarded this slick and shameless dangling of 
sex bait before vapid women readers. . . 

“, . The smart author has known precisely 
how to make an enormously profitable com- 
mercial package out of pottage. She has got 
in a maximum of lasciviousness, at the same 
time straight-facedly mouthing a plausible line 
of patter about soul-sickness, . . .” 

A—DIS 


The Salem Frigate 

John Jennings Doubleday, $2.50 
N. Y. Times: “. . . Geographically much of 
this stylish-stout costume romance lies some- 
where east of Suez. Psychologically it never 
gets east of East Lynne.” 

A—DM 
Short Journe 

E. L. Woodwar Oxford, $3.00 
H. C. F. Bell in The Commonweal: “. . . 
autobiography of an Oxford don who long 
ago achieved distinction in writing and teach- 
ing history. Perceptiveness, frankness, 
serenity, humor, and a captivating digres- 
siveness draw one on and on: .. . the book 


is almost as deep as it is broad... 
. writing avowedly as representative of 
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of his kind, (he) will leave 
in a mood of rather puzzled 
. he seems to be groping in 
. . The writings of the 
materialists he finds “unconvincing to the 
point of silliness’ . . . he knows no ‘ceremony 
on earth more profound, more humble, and 
more magnificent than the Christian Mass.’ 
On the other hand, this fellow of All Souls 
. . attends the chapel services only ‘as a 
matter of formality,’ . he concludes that 
Christian doctrine, based upon an ‘interlocked 
structure of history and logic’ can ‘no longer 
satisfy the mind.’ The same conclusion is 
voiced frequently and dogmatically by teach- 
ers in American, as well as British, universi- 
ties. . . . Groping, they seem desirous that a 
coming generation shall grope, too.” 

A—WR 


The Show Piece 
Booth Tarkington 


Catholic Review Service: 
. harmless . . . no great merit... 
A—SAT—REV (p. 201, Vol. V) 


most Britons 
some readers 


sympathy . 
a spiritual fog. 


Doubleday, $2.00 
“ , . Easy reading 


” 


Slave and Citizen 
Frank Tannenbaum Knopf, $2.00 


The Catholic World: “. . . Scholarly . . . well- 
annotated . . . written in an appealing style 
. a valuable contribution to a fundamental 
understanding of the interracial problem in the 
United States.” 
A—REC 


The Soil and Health 

Sir Albert Howard D-A, $4.00 

Probes relation between high incidence of 
human disease, and sterile, unhealthy soil con- 
ditions. 
Emerson Hynes in The Commonweal: “. . . Sir 
Albert thinks we are already paying the 
penalty for mining the soil through the in- 
crease of disease. His thesis is that Nature 
meant all of her forms of life to be healthy, 
provided they have suitable diets. . . . If 
the health of the soil is bad, the health of the 
plants which live from it, of the animals 
which live from the plants, and of man who 
lives from both—all will be bad. . . . ‘Soil 
fertility is the basis of the public health sys- 
tem of the future.’ .. .” 

A—REC 


South of Heaven 
Lettie Rogers Random, $2.50 


The Commonweal: “. . . the book turns out 
to be a sad commentary on Americans, 
Protestant missionaries and Christians in 
general. There is no doubt that the types 
portrayed exist ... 

“ , . But what is distressing . . . is the 
feeling that the author takes all this shoddy 
Christianity for granted .. . 

“ . . It is to be hoped that some day, 
Lettie Rogers, who is still very young, will 
want to speak of Christians with the same 
admiration and tender understanding she 
shows—certainly rightfully—for the Chinese 
she knew. It is of course up to us Chris- 
tions. . . .” 

A—WR 


Southern California Country 
Carey McWilliams DS &P, $3.75 


Joseph F. Thorning in The Catholic World: 
“ ..a unit in the ‘American Folkways’ series 
edited by Erskine Caldwell. As such, it is 
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more of a sociological document than an his- 
torical survey . . . Essentially a compilation, 
the book has many of the glittering surface 
qualities, coupled with the underlying rotten- 
ness, criticized by the author in the Holly- 
wood attitude. 

“Willing enough, as is just, to give credit 
to Oriental and Negro elements in the up- 
building of the American West coast, Carey 
McWilliams turns a jaundiced eye upon most 
contributions that smack of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, especially if they be Hispanic. This 
bigoted viewpoint is all the more regrettable 
in one who imagines himself a champion ef 
the underprivileged. .. .” 

A—FIO 


Soviet Philosophy. A Survey of 
Principles 

John Somerville Phil. Lib., $3.75 
N. S. Timasheff in Thought: “. . . incredibly 
meager: a report about a controversy among 
Soviet authors on the manner in which art 
and literature reflect the economic substructure 

. another report on a controversy between 
the adepts of mechanical and dialectical mate- 
rialism .. . and still another report on the 
debunking of ‘idealizing Menshevism.’ 
The rest is devoted to the reproduction of 
the basic, logical, epistemological and onto- 
logical proposition of Marxism . . . and to 
very sketchy description of some phases of 
the Communist Experiment. . . . The ‘Soviet 
thinkers’ have really contributed nothing to 
philosophy . . . whole work is based on con- 
fusion between philosophy and the formula- 
tion and justification of programs for political 
action. ...” 


A—U 


Steppenwolf 
Herman Hesse Holt, $2.75 


Nobel prize winner translated from the Ger- 
man. Stresses futility of life. 
A—DIS 


The Story of Lithuania 

Thomas J. Chase Stratford, $3.50 
The Sign: “. . . ‘fills a gap in historical lit- 
erature and deserves a wide reading.’ The his- 
tory of Lithuania is, indeed, little known, not 
only in this country, but also in Europe. 

“Tt is regrettable that the internal develop- 
ment and especially the cultural progress 
achieved during twenty years of freedom re- 
ceived little attention, the author being chiefly 
interested in the unfortunate Polish-Lithuanian 
controversies. His anti-Polish prejudice is 
equally apparent in the main part of the vol- 
ume, devoted to the centuries of Lithuania’s 
federal union with Poland... .” 

A-——-WR 


Struggle for Freedom 
Sterling E. Edmunds, LL.D Bruce, $4.50 


The Catholic Universe Bulletin: “. . . remark- 
able summary of [the] quest for liberty. 

. author analyzes the events of the last 
decade with legalistic acumen. His findings are 
truly interesting . . . an important and timely 
book . . . deserves careful reading.” 


Paul Kiniery in The Commonweal: “. . . will 
not secure the number of readers it deserves 

. contains many unpleasant truths... 
presupposes a real interest in good govern- 
menmi.... 
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“ . . the anther . . 
lecturer on constitutional law at St. 


. for many years a 
Louis 
University . . . is convinced that the Amer- 
ican people are losing control over their lives 
and liberties. The federal government ... a 
threat to freedom. . . 

a Taxation, supposedly for govern- 
mental needs, is now being used openly for 
the redistribution of wealth. Minority rights 
are being disregarded . . . the politicians are 
concerned only with the votes of the major- 
\ 

“The Supreme Court has placed its approval 
on the actions of administrative tribunals; the 
law is what the dominant political party at 
the moment wants it to be. . . . But does 
anyone any longer care for good government ?” 

A—HS—REC—REV (p. 197, Vol. V) 


The Struggle for the World 

James Burnham Day, $3.00 
Waldemar Gurian in The Commonweal: “ 
Burnham does not take communist weaknesses 
into sufficient consideration. The United States 
is not completely under the spell of com- 
munist propaganda. ... 

“. . Despite the importance of the Russian 
situation, world problems did exist before the 
birth of the Soviet regime, and will continue 
after its death. The disappearance of the So- 
viet Union would not create a world para- 
ae 

‘“’. . The most impressive part of Burn- 
ham’s program is the demand for an American 
monopoly of atomic control... . 

“. . . Burnham continues to accept a belief 
in predetermined developments. His new book 
is permeated by this belief. . . . 

“. . . Reading Burnham one can understand 
why Plato demanded the expulsion of poets 
from political life.” 

A—HS—REC(WR) 

Sun Yat-Sen: A Portrait 

Stephen Chen & Robert Payne Day, $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . Sun Yat-Sen’s bid to great- 
ness lies in his accomplishments. He was the 
prime mover and spirit that overthrew the 
Manchu empire. He changed age-old ideas, tra- 
dition, and convention of a whole civilization. 


“The authors call this biography a ‘portrait.’ 
An apt term .. . there is steady focusing on 
their subject with the spirit of the man ever 
shining through.” 

A—HS—F 
A Surgeon’s Domain 

Bertram M. Bernheim, M.D Norton, $3.00 
Catholic Review Service: “. . . gives his ap- 
proval to the practice of abortion. He feels 
that the public should be ‘educated’ to accept 
these murders so that hospitals could accept 
cases freely and thus put an end to the suffer- 
ing and misery and needless illness and death 
that result from abortions performed in homes 
and offices . . . should be read by all who 
are interested in the medical profession.” 

AW R—O 


This Is the Year 
Feike Feikema Doubleday, $3.00 

Chicago Sun: . long, earthy novel of farm 

life in . . . northwestern Iowa. . . . The end- 

less details of feeding and defecation, the 

author’s emphasis on crude sexualism, become: 

monotonous through needless iteration. o 
A—DIS s 


“ 
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Book-of-the-Month Club 

Three Came Home 

Agnes Newton Keith L B, $3.00 
The Southern Cross: “. . . presentation of life 
in a concentration camp .. . careful to make 
us see that much of the treatment was un- 
avoidable, and that many of the Japanese 
were hateful of war and humane... in her 
comments on the Catholic Sisters in the camp, 
she has tried to understand their dedication 
to God and has paid them noble tribute for 
their great contribution to camp life . . . at 
no time in the course of captivity did the 
author turn with any confidence to God....” 


The Commonweal: “. .. It has . . . a number 
of distinguishing marks. It is effectively told 
in a straight, uncomplicated fashion. . . . It is 
difficult to say whether this account is more 
noteworthy for the author’s attitude toward 
the Japanese or for the magnificent story it 
embodies of the struggle for survival of a 
mother with her infant son.” 
A—F 


Family Reading Club 

The Thresher 

Herbert Krause B-M, $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . there is no intrinsic reason 
for the excessive length of the book . . . there 
are idiosyncracies of style which are ludicrous, 
sometimes barbarous. . . . The most interesting 
feature of this markedly naturalistic novel, 
which stresses what Hamlet smirkingly calls 
“country matters,” is its presentation in fine 
of the history of much American Protestant- 


ism. . .. Nowhere . . . is essential Christianity 
so much as glimpsed... .” 
A—DIS 


The Tower of Babel 

Elias Canetti Knopf, $3.50 
The Commonweal: “. . . sad saga of Dr. Peter 
Kien, in his time the greatest living sinologist 
. . . documentary, not a novel. ... 

“. . . Miss Wedgewood’s translation . . . is 
a delight that almost compensates for the dull- 
ness of what is said in it by Dr. Canetti... .” 


Time: “. . . gruesome novel of human beastli- 
ness . . . presentation of life as an inescapable 
concentration camp. . . . To make so unvary- 


ing a nightmare convincing requires more art 
than Author Canetti possesses. . . .” 


A—DIS 
The Trial of Soren Qvist 

Janet Lewis Doubleday, $2.50 
Time: “. . . setting is Denmark in the middle 


17th Century. . . . Pastor of Vejlby, Soren 
Qvist, prayed God to relieve him of the pas- 


sion of anger. But when the insolent Morten 


Bruus asked for his only daughter in marriage, 
Soren hurled him to the ground . . . a remote 


and pastoral time is presented with sunlit 


freshness, but her characters lack the essential 
irony and ambiguity of flesh and blood.” 


Two Clues 
Erle S. Gardner Morrow, $2.50 


Unobjectionable detective story. A—SAT 


The Two Worlds of Johnny Truro 
George Sklar L B, $2.75 


Sordid story of adolescent passion. A—U 


Under the Volcano 
Malcolm Lowry R & H, $3.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . A chili-hot, fiesta- 
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ringing, stream-of-consciousness ‘lost weekend,’ 
only it is not a weekend, but a single day .. . 
in which Yvonne, divorced wife . . . returns 
to Quauhnahuac to try to recapture her hus- 
band, a hopeless alcoholic. . . . 

“... There is too much pomp and precious- 
ness in the endless soul-dives . . . too much is 
said. The reader gasps for relief. . . . If Mr. 
Lowry would sieve out his style a bit, and 
prune the abandoned, brilliant image, I think 
he would be . . . an outstanding writer.” 

A—DM 


The Unexpected Warrior 

Eric Hatch Rinehart, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “. , . the fifteenth time 
Mr. Hatch has run off something along these 
lines, so his regular readers can be expected 
to know just how and on what prose level 
he carries on. . . . a mild fellow . . . husband 
of a famous, domineering actress, is summoned 
to war service and dispatched to England... . 
manages to fall in love with an understanding 
Red Cross girl. . . . Harvey’s wife shows up 
on a USO mission . . . she, too, is in love 
with somebody else . . . the activity ends on 
the light romantic note... .” 

A—DIS 


The Varmints 

Peggy Bennett Knopf, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . she ought to beg everyone’s 
pardon for the publication of this sloppy, half- 
baked monstrosity.” 

A—U 


The United Nations 
Louis Dolivet Farrar, $1.75 


The Commonweal: “A small handbook which 
includes brief descriptions of the structure and 
functions of the UN organization; its as- 
sembly, councils, committees and judiciary; 
the text of the UN Charter; and the names of 
the delegates by countries.” 

A—HS—F 


Vinland the Good 
Nevil Shute Morrow, $2.50 


The Commonweal: “. . . The story of the 
discovery of America in 1003 by Leif Erics- 
son, briefly and brilliantly told in the form 
of a movie script. . . . For this living recrea- 
tion .of a largely forgotten chapter in our 
past, Mr. Shute deserves our thanks.” 

A—F 


The Vixens 

Frank Yerby Dial, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “This novel 
saddened me greatly, . . . It is so frenziedly 
aphrodisiac as to be ridiculous. But in one’s 
laughter over the shoddy performance, one is 
stung by regret at the demeaning of talent .. . 
the big thing is raw passion steamingly served 
up to dimwits. .. .” 

(Yerby is author of the Foxes of Harrow.) 

A—DIS 


The Walls of Jericho 

Paul I. Wellman Lippincott, $3.00 
New World, Chicago: “. . . mediocre and in- 
tensely crowded story of Kansas life 
overloaded . . . to the breaking point. With 
many plots and counter-plots . . . the author 
loads the dice in favor of divorce. . . .” 


America: “, . . In the perverse modern man- 
ner divorce is looked upon as the natural solu- 
tion for domestic trouble.” 


a, 


The Catholic World: “. . . For people with 
standards . . . nothing can justify its implicit 
conviction of ‘the silly tragedy of human 
existence’ . . . preoccupation with the animal 
nature of man and woman, and its obvious 
rationalization of adultery. .. .” 

A—DIS 


The Wallaces of Iowa 


Russell Lord H M, $5.00 
John J. O'Connor in America: “. . . a dis- 
tinctive contribution to American history and 
biography.” 

A—SAT 


Waltz Into Darkness 
William Irish Lippincott $2.75 


Melodramatic first novel. No particular value, 
A—DM 


The Wayward Bus 
John Steinbeck Viking, $2.75 


The Commonweal: “. . . The publication . .. 
does raise a very grave question: why do so 


‘many. of our serious American writers deteri- 


orate? Is it the lure of Hollywood or the sub- 
mission to . . . the literary fascism of the New 
York dictators over literature that vulgarizes 
and enfeebles them? ... Banal and venal 
influences upon our culture and _ literature 
have . . . entrenched themselves. Gorging 
themselves upon our souls, they have grown 
rich, fat, big and powerful. But it may not 
be too late for honest men to go to war 
against them.” 


New World, Chicago: “. . . slimy, smelly dirt 
artistically arranged, with literary icing remi- 
niscent of Balzac . . . sex abnormalities .. . 
Red propaganda . . . vile blasphemy . . . 
obscene, immoral... .” 

A—DIS 


The Web of Government 

R. M. Maclver Mac, $4.50 
Jerome G. Kerwin in The Commonweal: “... 
Despite his following the current rage in his 
use of the word ‘myth’ .. . a readable analysis 
of political operations . . . covers the most 
important problems confronting the political 
order today . . . with special emphasis on the 
social forces that produce change and sta- 
a 


A—SAT 
The Wild Yazoo 

John Myers Myers Dutton, $3.00 
ine Sten: “. painstakingly formulistic, 


flabby, and even cheap.... 

“.°. He resorts to every canonized trick, 
generally in a heavy-handed, polysyllabic style 
which makes the performance the more ludi- 
crous . . . deliberately lubricous . . . the 
very calculating nature of the carnal passages 
makes them the more repulsive.” 

A—DIS 


The World of Idella May 

Richard Sullivan Doubleday, $2.75 
Mary Ellen Evans in The Catholic World: 
“, . It is no small accomplishment . . . that 
from such mean material so artistic and 
socially useful a work could be developed . .. 
this is due to the fact that it has a philoso- 
phy: it is informed by the creed of its author 
and his . . . protagonist, Tom Logan; it is 


a Catholic novel.” 
A—F—REC(WR)—REV (p. 169) 
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Arts & Letters 


Collected Poems 
Theodore Maynard : Mac, $3.50 


The Commonweal: “. . . Through Mr. May- 
nard’s poems glow the warm truths, are heard 
the angel voices, with which, and with whom, 
he is obviously familiar.” 

A—REC—REVD (ph. 203, Vol. V) 


Composer and Critic: Two Hundred Years 
of Musical Criticism. 

Max Graf Norton, $3.75 
John Brubaker in The Commonweal: “. . . this 
work will profit the music lover, the student 
and the professional.” 


Firebrand: The Life of Dostoevsky 

Henry Troyat Roy, $3.75 
The Commonweal: “. . . It is generally ad- 
mitted, I believe, that Dostoevsky’s men and 
women are not ‘real people’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word. M. Troyat has a good re- 
ply to this rather frequent charge. . . . The 
author writes: ‘It would be naive to imagine 
that nineteenth-century Russia was populated 
by neurotics, epileptics and consumptives. . . . 
The burden of Troyat’s explanation lies in his 
belief that Dostoevsky was forced to picture 
his characters as insane, consumptive, epileptic 
or hysterical ‘in order to give them plausibility 
in the eyes of his readers.’ . . .” 

A—F 


“ 


Grandeur In Tennessee 

Clifford A. Cochran Augustin, $15.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . Though no one but a 
trained architect can appreciate to the full- 
est the many measured drawings, anyone can 
enjoy the dozens of superb photographs. A 
feast for . . . lovers of Southern history and 
fans of American architecture. .. .” 


Hardy the Novelist 

Lord David Cecil Bobbs, $2.50 
Joseph J. Reilly in The Catholic World: “... 
a penetrating, gracious, and intensely interest- 
ing book which . . . sends the reader back to 
the studies by Lionel Johnson and Carl Weber 


and . .. to the finest novels of the master 
himself.” 
A—F 


A History of American Poetry 

Horance Gregory and Marya Zaturenska HB, $4.00 
Kappo Phelan in The Commonweal: “. . . 
since the book is designed mainly for the 
curious and learning reader, it does not seem 
to make much of the common sense so earn- 
estly solicited in the prologue. For its anec- 
dotes, chatty style, its certainly healthy ir- 
reverence, the book is rewarding, but I doubt 
that it can be called useful.” 

A—SAT(WR) 


Modern Church Architecture 
Dom. E. Roulin (tr. Craige & Southwell) 

Herder, $10.00 
The Cantian: “. . . valuable mass of informa- 
tion on church architecture which will be of 
great value to priests, architects, and those 
who wish to know more about architecture. 
will enjoy the possibility 
of disagreeing with the author on his apprecia- 
tion and comments . . an understanding 


tolerance of modern techniques in building 


and decoration stands out from every page 
. style is flowing and interesting .. . 
should find its way to every priest’s library, 
and it is hoped that many a seminary will 
find it possible to have a copy in the library 
. a stimulating work, both to the intel- 
lectual faculty and the aesthetic senses.” 


Gerald Ellard, S.J., in Catholic Review Serv- 

ice: “. . . No one should be allowed, these 

next ten years, to get permission for any 

church-building until he has at least turned 

every page in this book, and treated himself 

to the capsule lessons beneath the pictures!” 
A—EX C—REC 


New Guide To Recorded Music 
Irving Kolodin Doubleday, $3.50 


Directory of serious music—chamber music, 
symphonies, operas. 


The Noble Voice 
Mark Van Doren 


The Catholic World: “. . 

important of recent books . . 

... modern... .” 
A—EXC—REVD (pb. 136, Vol. V) 


Holt, $2.00 
. one of the most 
. timeless and 


On Music and Musicians 
Robert Schumann Pantheon, $3.75 


The Commonweal: “. . . Any inquiring mu- 
sician, student or listener who wants to learn 
what a great composer and articulate ob- 
server thought of his contemporaries and the 
masters will find out here. Works of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, Brahms are evaluated by Schumann. 
Also, performances of Lizt, Berlioz, . Wag- 
ee i 
A—REC 


“ 


Picasso: The Recent Years 
Harriett and Sidney Janis Doubleday, $7.50 
The Commonweal: “. . serious and well 
turned out . . . like the art of Picasso itself 
. . a Stimulus to eye and to intellect.” 
A—F 


Renaissance in the North 

W. Gore Allen S & W, $2.50 
Francis J. Guentner, S.J., in Catholic Review 
Service: “. . . includes essays on Kierkegaard, 
Jacobson, Heidenstam, and a sensitive analysis 
of the influence of the music of Grieg and 
Sibelius on Scandinavian thought and letters 
. . . presuppose more than a passing knowledge 
of the great Scandinavian literature. .. .” 

A—REC—REVD (p. 217, Vol. V) 


Secret Country 
Jorge Carrera Andrade Macmillan, $2.50 


The Commonweal: “.. . Andrade was born 
in Quito, Ecuador, and has published some 
seventeen volumes of verse . . .. Muna Lee 
has admirably rendered his “Pais Secreto” 
which appeared first in 1940... .” 

A—FIO 


The Showman of Vanity Fair 
Lionel Stevenson Scribner, $5.00 


Riley Hughes in Columbia: “. . . big, warm- 
hearted biography. . . . Much of Mr. Steven- 
son’s book . . . is taken up with the novelist’s 
struggle with the problem of social posi- 
ti@e.. «7 

A—S 


The Skalds: a Selection of their Poems 

tr. and ed. by Lee M. Hollander Princeton, $2.75 
The Catholic World: “. . . To the literary 
student, and still more to the specialist in 
old Teutonic poetry ...extremely valuable... . 

“Most enjoyable of all, perhaps, are the 
prose settings which the translator has given 
the poems. They are vigorous, accurate, re- 
vealing sketches of the individual skalds, drawn 
against the gigantic background of Scandi- 
navia, pagan and Christian, from the ninth 
century to the thirteenth.” 

A—F 


1,000 Years of Irish Poetry 

ed. Kathleen Hoagland D-A, $5.00 
Padriac Colum in The Catholic World: “.. . 
the Household Book of Irish poetry.” 


The Chicago Sun: “. . . one of those rare 
books that because of its unity of spirit and 
its comprehensiveness, promises to be an in- 
exhaustible and ever-increasing source of pleas- 
ure to the reader whose good luck it is to 
explore its pages.” 

A—F 


Twilight Bar 

Arthur Koestler Mac, $2.00 
Stanley E. Kalamaja, S.J., in Catholic Review 
Service: “... You won’t miss much by not 
reading this play. ...” 


Twilight of Painting 

R. H. Ives Gammell Putaam, $5.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . among the mildest 
of Mr. Gammell’s statements about modern 
painting. . . . One would suppose that any 
person with reasonably normal eyesight could 
perceive the grotesqueness of 90 per cent of 
these pictures, though he might be unable to 
appreciate the mediocrity of most of the re- 
maining 10 per cent. ... 

. . . is especially upset by the poor train- 
ing offered by present-day art schools. He 
has a valid complaint. . . .” 

A—F 


Writers and Writing 
Robert Van Gelder Scribner, $3.00 


Claire McGlinchee in The Catholic World:. 
“|. a composite impression of the attitudes 
and opinions of writers and of their methods 
of work. . . . There is a good deal to think 
about in most of its chapters. 

“Students and young writers particularly 
will find inspiration and much sage advice 
in these pages. They will be of value to the 
general reader as a revelation of the person 
behind the work.” 

A—REC 


The Yale Collections 
Wilmarth S. Lewis Yale, $2.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . a learned and light- 
hearted account of the inception and progress 
of the University’s Library, Art Gallery, Pea- 
body Museum and Anthropology Museum 
. . . a description of the adventures of col- 
lectors, the vicissitudes of curators called on 
to house trophies, and the Yankee—perhaps 
we should specify Connecticut—shrewdness of 
the university authorities . . . 

“T hope that many undergraduates will 
dip into this volume. Undergraduates browse 
more than they care to admit, and their de- 
light in Yale’s treasures will be increased by 
a knowledge of their history. . . .” 
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Towards Renewing of Society 


Designs for Christian Living 

Peter Michaels (pseud.) S & W, $2.50 

Reviewed by Abigail OQ. McCarthy 
Peter Michaels’ book is the work of a 
pamphleteer. Most of the chapters have 
already appeared as articles (in the 
Torch magazine) intended for the ordi- 
nary reader rather than for members of 
the intellectual elite. This is no criti- 
cism. If there is anything the great up- 
surge known as the Catholic Revival 
needs, it is cogent pamphleteering that 
will carry the principles of that revival 
—or, better, revolution—to the people 
who can translate those principles into 
the action appropriate to their circum- 
stances. 

The author is chiefly concerned with 
the enormous difficulty Christians face in 
trying to lead a Christian life in an al- 
most completely secularized civilization: 
“Already it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to.say that young adults must make 
an heroic effort merely to be average 
Catholics. . . . Consider the Catholic 
nurse in a non-Catholic hospital. . . . 
Consider the young married couple. .. . 
Consider the myriads of young girls who 
are wasting their lives behind comp- 
tometers and file drawers and type- 
writers, where their health is impaired 
and their brains do not function. . . .” 

The body of the book is a series of 
sketches of certain social institutions as 
they would be if they were now, and al- 
ways had been, in accord with true 
Christianity. There is no escaping the 
logic behind these sketches. .. . 

A real nostalgia, an actual homesick- 


ness for the kingdom of God on earth,. 


is evoked by the vivid chapters on Cath- 
olic medicine, Catholic care of the men- 
tally afflicted, Catholic parish-centered 
charity. The designs are so simple and 
so right that they seem almost insanely 
so to the modern mind, which, in its 
twisted way, prefers complication to 
simplicity. 

These same concrete descriptions are 
also a source of difficulty. Many readers 
will find themselves in such disagree- 
ment with the answers the author gives 
that they will forget the fundamental 
soundness of the questions raised. As a 
teacher of literature, for instance, I am 
disturbed by some of the books included 
and some excluded by the librarians in 
the chapter on the Catholic library. And 
I refuse to believe that Catholic colleges 
give as little preparation for the battle 
with secularism as the author indicates 


in the chapter, “Education for Strife.” 

But there are always these difficulties 
with the concrete. St. Augustine found 
Virgil’s Aeneid an occasion of sin, and 
thought Virgil himself a dealer in lies 
rather than a portrayer of truth. Dante 
thought Virgil noble enough to be his 
guide and instructor through a good 
part of his spiritual adventure in The 
Divine Comedy. And St. Columba or 
Columcille, that austere hero of West- 
ern monasticism, loved Virgil so much 
that he wept bitterly at the thought that 
he might not have been saved. Doesn’t 
the difference lie in the fact that Augus- 
tine lived in a pagan world, that he was 
fresh from the battle of the market- 
place? If Peter Michaels seems extreme, 
or at times failing in charity, let us re- 
member that he speaks as one who is in 
the very forefront of the battle with 
secularism.* 

Designs is a plea for a new synthesis: 
“.. . Secularism is society’s mortal dis- 
ease because it separates religion from 
life. Our synthesis will save society by 
reintegrating religion and life . . .”” With 
these final words the Catholic who 
knows the world for what it is can only 
agree. 

*Jt is difficult to respect the nom de 
plume “Peter Michaels” as it should be 
respected in a review. The name and 
personality of Carol Jackson, co-founder 
and co-editor of Integrity, already so 
overshadow her literary “other self” as 
to make it almost impossible to remem- 
ber “him.” Then, too, the book is clearly 
the work of the sort of real woman the 
Holy Father describes in Your Destiny 
Is at Stake. 

* * * 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua 


Cardinal Newman S & W, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. .. a new edition... 
provocative . .. enlightening . . . beautifully 


written and composed personal work .. . 
edition of 1865 with the seven appendices of 
that text... .” 

A—REC 


Stirring Up The Laity 

The Beginning of Goodness 

Columbia Cary-Elwes Fides, $1.00 
“It was the vision of Pope Pius XI that the 
lay people were to be the Apostles to their 
own contemporaries.” The young publishers of 
this book are putting this precept into prac- 
tice. The author, an English monk, writes from 
long experience, primarily but not solely for 
those who are just plunging into the great 
materialistic world of religious indifference. 

Beginning with the fundamentals of re- 
ligion, the world’s virtues and vices are ex- 


——<— 


amined . . . the will of God. . . prayer, suf. 

fering, and sin . . . and love. . . all in simpk 

language . . . preparing the ground for action, 
“Tf we follow Christ we must ACT”. ,. 

“we must be up and doing.” This little book 

is rightly titled The Beginning of Goodness. 

—J.C.T. 

A—HS—REC 


Complete Works of St. John 
of the Church 

Tr. & ed. E. Allison Peers Newman, 3 vol., $15.00 
Condensed from BOT review by Rev. Ray- 
mond F. Roseliep: “Assembled into three 
volumes, the complete works of St. John of 
the Cross are now accessible in good English 
translation. . . . Not only is the poetry of the 
soul presented in these books, but the soul of 
poetry as well. This preoccupation was essen- 
tially the life of the Mystical Doctor. It is 
arguable whether anyone was ever more con- 
cerned about the ascent of the mons montium 
than John of the Cross. But it should not be 
a debatable issue as to the value of such a 
narration for peoples bent on an_ identical 
striving.” 

A—F 


Eve and the Gryphon 

Gerald Vann, O.P. Blackfriars, $1.50 
Orate Fratres: “. . . In the field of its special 
application there has appeared in English no 
book of greater significance than Eve and the 
Gryphon, in which Father Vann discusses ‘the 
vocation of Catholic women living in the 
world and trying to work for Christ in the 
world. ..«” 

A—EXC—REC 


Extraordinary Life of 


Marie Louise Brault 
Louis Bouhier, S.S. (tr. W. S. Reilly, S.A.) 


Newman, $3.00 
Condensed from review by V. F. Kienberger, 
O.P.: “. . . Her extraordinary love of God 


was matched by her tireless devotion to her 
husband, children, and neighbor. Her piety 
was genuine, traditional, and exempt from 
singularity; it shone from her cheerful pres- 
ence. Her sufferings, her temptations and her 
persecutions by the devil make us compare 
her to the cenobites in the desert or to the 
Cure of Ars or to our modern St. Gemma 
Galgani. Her letters, eighty in number, re- 
printed in this book, are reminiscent of 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal, .. .” 


God’s Own Method 
Aloysius McDonough, C.P, Sign, $2.00 


The Tablet, Brooklyn: “. . . a very fine book 
of meditations the central theme of which is 


Christ Crucified. . . . For preachers ... a 
wealth of material... .” 
The Sign: “. . . has none of the stuffiness of 


the professional theologian who refuses to 
come down from his pedestal of academic 
learning . . . retains an ability to popularize 
abstruse theological notions. . . .” 

A—REC 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. (tr. English Dominican) 
Newman, 2 vol., $7.50 
Benedict Ehmann in Rochester Courier Jour- 
nal; “One of the greatest Bible scholars in 
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modern times was the venerable Dominican 

.. Marie-Joseph Lagrange. . . . One of his 
most inspiring works has recently been trans- 
lated . The Gospel of Jesus Christ .. . 
author's method is the simplest imaginable. 
He takes the record of the four Evangelists in 
chronological order, reproduces the narrative 
in his own words, and gives just the right 
amount of supplementary information to build 
up the reader’s knowledge of what is taking 
place . . . achieves a wonderful proportion and 
rhythm ... style .. . is limpid and unaffected, 
and permeated with a radiance of affection for 
his great theme... .” 

A—EXC 


Hunter of Souls 
Father Edmund, C.P. Gill, $2.00 


The Sign: “Paul of the Cross. . . . This study 

of the life and spirit of a saint who is too 

little known to the modern world is both 

readable and well authenticated. .. .” 
A—HS—REC 


Pere Lagrange and the Scriptures 

tr. Richard T. Murphy, O.P. Bruce, $3.75 
The Cantian: “. . . solid evaluation of his 
achievements in meeting the challenge of non- 
Catholic biblical scholarship with its own 
weapons .. . invaluable for . . . information 

. on the status quo of biblical studies and 
problems of the early 1900’s. . . . Throughout, 
oe is in touch with the great soul of this 
humble and obedient, yet fiery and zealous 
champion of the Scriptures as he pointed the 
way of study and method which modern 
Catholic scholarship must take . . 
tive history of scriptural study in the last 
half century... .” 

A—MSO—F 


Pictorial History of the Dominican 
Province of Saint Joseph 

James Reginald Cofey,O.P. Holy Name Soc., $6.00 
Dominicana: “. . . covers a period that ex- 
tends from the eighteenth century pioneering 
days of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, 
O.P., to the 1945 Ordination Class. Accom- 
panying the picture of each Dominican... 
is a brief biographical sketch. . . . To Catho- 
lics, eager to learn more about the Religious 
who are prominent .in the growth of the 
Church in America; and to Dominicans es- 
pecially, this complete account should prove 
most satisfactory.” 

A—F 


The Priest and a World Vision 
James Keller Christophers, $1.00 


Dominicana: “. . . presents the problem of 
converting the world to Christianity and 


Points out that it is not being done... . 
Although intended primarily for the priest, 
the average layman will be much impressed 
by this plea for bringing the Faith to all 
nations . . . conclusion is that if the laity 
Christianize their surroundings, and the priest 
fosters vocations in his parish, there will re- 
sult a harvest of apostles who will restore the 
world to Christ.” 

A—HS—REC 


The Quest of Ben Hered 
“C. M. de Heredia, S.J. Bruce, $3.00 


Condensed from BOT review by Conell Dowd, 
C.P.: “. . . novel of the times of Christ com- 


. an objec- . 


bines dramatic interest with reliable historical 
and cultural information in the form of 
memoirs of a contemporary of Christ, a Span- 
ish Jew who took up residence in Palestine. 
. . . The faith of Ben Hered is the fruit of 
his experiences. . . . 

“Contemporary tone is observed . . . except 
where author uses a current example to ex- 
plain a political reality. . . . Story is rich in 
historical background, portrayal of local cus- 
toms, characterizations . . . might question 
some of the early incidents . . . but where 
Gospel events are treated, the Gospel account 
is preserved with exactitude... .” 

A—HS—REC 


Ragpicker’s Priest 

Joseph A. Mullins, C.Ss.P. Mercier, $1.50 
The Tablet, Brooklyn: “The story of Father 
Lamy, pastor of the slums .. . a very recent 
parallel to the life of St. John Vianney, 
Cure d’Ars. . . . The author’s style is interest- 
ing and eminently readable, except in those 
few parts wherein he relies too heavily on 
French sources with little care to exactness of 
translation. .. .” 

A—HS—F 


Spirit of Grace 
Elizabeth Hart 
Thought: “. . 


SAG, $1.25 
. refreshingly written and theo- 
logically correct . . . a welcome contribution 
to literature on the Holy Spirit . . . authori- 
tative quotations, both from Scripture and 
from masters of the spiritual life . . . in- 
dulgenced prayers and liturgical hymns .. . 
offers to both religious and lay people illumi- 
nating sustenance for meditation and spiritual 
reading... .” 

A—REC 


A Symposium on the Life and 
Work of Pope Pius X 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine SAG, $2.50 
Dominicana: “. . . thirteen papers and a ser- 
mon on various phases of the life and activi- 
ties of Pope Pius X . . . prepared by a num- 
ber of distinguished American scholars under 
the direction of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine . . . intended .. . as a fitting com- 
memoration of the fortieth anniversary of 
Pius’ encyclical Acerbo Nimis (on the teach- 
ing of Christian doctrine) and as a means to 
promote the Pope’s Beatification . . . this 
scholarly work can be read with profit by the 
educated Catholic public. . . .” 

A—F 


Treading the Wine Press 

W. Stephenson, S.J. Newman, $2.50 
Condensed from BOT review by Joseph M. 
O’Leary, C.P.: “. . . offers help in calling to 
mind the Passion of Christ. An inspiring little 
prologue puts us in the mood of the Saints— 
the Christian mood—to see in the Passion the 
book of God’s love, the book of life. Some 
helpful preliminary remarks and ‘suggestions 
point the way to a more fruitful method of 
meditation. . . . While not distinguished for 
originality or style, these reflections are solid, 
well made, and inspired with a wealth of 
Scriptural references. . . . practical and can 
be used as units . . . several valuable ap- 


pendices, esp. one to serve as a harmony 
of the Passion. . . .” 
A—F 


For Catholic 


Actionists 


This Tremendous Lover 
Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 
Newman- Mercier, $3.00 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P., 

Edgewood College, Madison. 
The modern world’s return to Theology 
is all to the good—whether it be by non- 
Catholics and at the behest of Henry 
Luce and C. S. Lewis or as a conse- 
quence of the re-emphasis among Cath- 
olics initiated by Father Walter Farrell, 
O. P., and Mr. F. J. Sheed. Father Boy- 
lan’s This Tremendous Lover adheres to 
the latter line. 

The purpose of this book is in the 
tradition set for our century by the 
saintly Pius X and best expressed by 
the Pauline ideal of a restoration of all 
things in Christ. “This Tremendous 
Lover” is, of course, Christ. But, instead 
of a “pale Galilean” “prisoner of the 
tabernacle” we are afforded an authen- 
tic portrait of not alone the whole Christ 
but also potential “other Christs,” liv- 
ing in and by and for Him. 

For those who have felt the need of a 
commentary and guide in the study of 
Pius XII’s encyclical on the Mystical 
Body of Christ, Father Boylan’s book is 
earnestly recommended. In it Catholic 
Actionists will find that substance, the 
lack of which makes vain their every 


effort. 
* * * 


Where Is Truth? 
Elizabeth T. Britt LG, $3.00 


. Author of this “Statement of Catholic Teach- 
ing” is a Religious of the Sacred Heart who 
has had wide experience in educational meth- 
ods and in presenting religious truths to both 
Christians and non-Christians. Organized and 
written somewhat on the basis of a textbook, 
each chapter is followed by a list of questions 
and a list of reference readings. There is also 
a glossary, and a bibliography. 

—J.C.T. 


A—HS—REC 





With Jesus Suffering 
Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. Herder, $5.00 


The Cantian: “. . . Children, even those of the 
early grades, will find the language of Father 
Schneiders’ book easy, the stories absorbing, 
and the examples compelling. Priests, Sisters, 
and catechists in general will learn a great 
deal about the fascinating technique of story 
telling with a purpose. .. .” 


Catholic Review Service: “. . . a diamond 
mine in which to dig for Jewels of the Suffer- 
ing Saviour. . . . To teach children the Pas- 
sion, this book may be used very profitably 
by parents and teachers, but hardly by chil- 
dren themselves.” 

A—HS—REC 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 
Friendship House Reports 


(These books were tested in action by the children who haunt Friendship House 


Casita library before they were assessed by Florence Fitzgerald, A.L.A. official 
and Friendship House volunteer. Next issue we hope to have a report from 


Bl. Martin de Porres Center.) 


The Discontented Village 
Rose Dobbs (il. Beatrice Tobias) 
CMcC, $1.50 
In the village of this story there is not 


one contented person: each thinks his 
troubles are the heaviest. When a thick 
fog descends and covers the village, all 
are very glad to listen to the mysteri- 
ous stranger who can show them how 
to be contented. The story (reminis- 
cent of the similar legend about one 
who thought he could bear any cross 
but his own) is delightfully told, and 
the lithographs give the book a true, 
folktale flavor. Grades 4-6. 
* ok KOK OK 

The Adventures of the Red Crosse 
Knight 

Sr. M. Charitina, B.V.M. (il. Jeanyee Wong) 


S & W, $3.00 
The Red Crosse Knight (Holiness), 
sent on his first knightly quest, has to 
do battle with heathen knights, over- 
come the magical powers of a witch 
and destroy a dragon before he finally 
wins the fair lady Una (Truth). For 
children in grades 4 to 6, it is an excel- 
lent adaptation of and introduction to 
the first book of Spenser’s moral al- 
legory, The Faerie Queene. The writing 
is true to the spirit of the original; the 


line drawings in three colors, stylized . 


to suggest heraldic emblems, are, never- 
theless, detailed and lively. 
xk KOK * 

Tortilla Girl 

May F. McElravy (il. Laura Bannon) 

C McC, $1.25 
Children are attracted by the large, 
brilliantly colored pictures illustrating 
this story of Lupe, girl of New Mexico, 
who wants to own a long-haired dog so 
that she may enter it in the dog parade- 
contest. Grades 3-5. 
* * Kk KX * 

Pretzel and the Puppies 

Margaret and H. A. Rey Harper, $1.00 
The adventure of Pretzel, “the longest 
dachshund in the world,” are recounted 
in this book of color cartoons. His ex- 
traordinary length is sometimes a great 
help and is, at other times, his down- 
fall. Very broad nonsense, and children 
enjoy it greatly. 


BRIEFER MENTION 

Yank in France (Mark Bartman, Whit- 
man, $1.25). Uninteresting, unlikely 
story and mediocre drawings. 

Raccoon Twins (Inez Hogan, Dutton, 
$1.00). Unsuitable because of con- 
descending tone and use of “baby 
talk.” 

Little Duck Who Loved the Rain (Peter 
Mabie, W & F, $1.00). Slightly pleas- 
ant but mediocre. 

Story of the Sandman (C. H. Mallon, 
W&F, $1.00). Tiresome listing of 
the (material) delights to be found 
in dreamland. Nothing happens. 


* * * 


Poetry tor Spring 
Rhymes and Verses Collected for 
Young People 

Walter de la Mare Holt, $3.00 
Reviewed by Sister Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L., 

professor of English, Saint Mary 

College, Xavier, Kan. 

Redolent of Spring — invigorating, re- 
freshing, hopeful —is this richly pro- 
duced edition of Walter de la Mare’s 
verses. Collected from eight of his pre- 
viously published volumes, the “Rhymes 
and Verses” are classified under such 
enticing captions as “Green Grow the 
Rushes, O!” and “All Creatures Great 
and Small.” 

For the de la Mare enthusiast here 
is the reliving of joyous experience; for 
the uninitiated here is a felicitous intro- 
duction to the lovable, whimsical, for- 
ever-young spirit of the English poet— 
from the sheer lyricism of 

“O lovelier than the lilac tree, my 
lovely love’s a-showing O 
In merry, merry month of May.” 
to the more philosophical depths of 
“The Lamplighter” and “Please to Re- 
member.” (Adequately indexed, it is 
also a happy ready-reference book.) 

Elinore Blaisdell’s illustrations for 
each of the nine sections not only en- 
hance the beauty of the volume but 
also serve as a unifying element in this 
collection of verses so audibly chant- 
ing (in Mr. de la Mare’s own words)— 

“Then as Now; Now as Then 
Spins on this world of men!” 


Meditations for 


Children 


With Jesus Suffering 
Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. Herder, $5.00 
Condensed from review by Brother Wil- 
liam Mang, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, 
Ind.; chairman midwest region National 
Catholic Education Association, 


. a large book of numerous short 
conferences or instructions on the Pas- 
sion—on the average one for every day 
of the school year, although not written 
to fill the school calendar. In writing 
these instructions in the mission field 
in China, the author undoubtedly drew 
on his experience in instructing simple 
folk in the truths of faith and the 
beauty of virtue. 

The book is written in simple lan- 
guage that a primary school child can 
understand. If more difficult words, 
such as “reparation,” “occasions of sin,” 
“mortification,” are used, clear explana- 
tions of them are given. The sentences 
are, for the most part, of simple con- 
struction, many of them interrogatory. 
Numerous examples, many from the 
lives of the saints, are employed to il- 
lustrate points. 

The size and lack of illustrations 
might dismay many or most young 
readers accustomed to short books with 
numerous illustrations. The book, how- 
ever—as the author suggests—provides 
excellent material for daily spiritual 
reading in religion class, each confer- 
ence or instruction being approximately 
three or four minutes in length. The 
method of presentation will prove an 
excellent model for those who give in- 
struction to children of elementary 
school age. The sub-title might well 
be: Source Book for Talks to Children. 

* ¥ * 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr 
and the Big Farm 


Maj Lindman (il. Author) Whitman, $1.25 
Because it anticipates going barefoot, 


this new volume is particularly wel- 
come as an antidote for mid-winter 
doldrums. Small outdoor enthusiasts 
will appreciate the lively diary of joys 
and adventures encountered by the 
popular trio during summer vacation on 
Uncle’s farm. A breathless moment of 
suspense is relieved by their heroic res- 
cue of little cousin Elsa, whose thought- 
less disobedience imperiled them all. II- 
lustrations are the author’s best. 
—Mary E. Carr 
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Mrs. Piggle Wiggle 
Betty Mac Donald Lippincott, $2.00 


Reviewed by Ruth Elinor Trend 
Mrs. Piggle Wiggle is the highly im- 
probable grownup every child hopes 
either to possess as a parent, or know as 
an intimate. She is also the triumphant 
epitome of what every mother resolves 
to be to her children at the start of each 
new day. Right there you will see that 
Mrs. Piggle Wiggle lives for children 
only . . . has no problems, and has in- 
exhaustible patience. She has long hair 
for children to comb, for instance; a 
sugar-cookie smell; she wears felt hats 
so children can poke and twist them into 
witches’ and pirates’ hats .. . and on 
Sunday morning, she takes one, gives it 
a few thumps, pulls it firmly down fore 
and aft and wears it to church. 

Mrs. Piggle Wiggle’s specialty, be- 
sides playing with children, is treating 
the exasperating antics of children as 
“common diseases.”’ For these “diseases” 
—the substance of the book—she pre- 
scribes such therapy as The Won’t-Pick- 
up-Toys-Cure, The Answer-Backer- 
Cure, The Selfishness-Cure, The Rad- 
ish-Cure (for non-bath-takers), The 
Never-Want-To-Go-To-Bedders-Cure, 
The Slow-Eater-Tiny- Bite-Taker-Cure, 
The Fighter-Quarrelers-Cure. The ob- 
ject-lessons to which each “Cure” points 
are obvious, and while the whole con- 
centration is on behavior, the whimsical 
fantastic treatment makes it delightful 
and acceptable—more so than many a 
straight fiction storybook. 

Richard Bennett’s illustrations have 
been well thought out. At the beginning 
of each “problem” or “chapter” he has 
shown our Mrs. Piggle Wiggle — that 
oracle on child-behavior—in an amazing 
array of costumes (her props, you see, 
are a good part of her stock-in-trade) ; 
and with Mrs. P.W. is shown the dis- 
traught. mother in question. There is 
also a full-page illustration for each 
Cure. Mr. Bennett had no easy time of 
it; Betty MacDonald led him a pace. 

x w bi 
Patty Paints a Picture 

Laura Bannon (il. Author) |Whitman, $2.00 
Patty is a darling and her work is 
framed and adorns a wall. More im- 
portant—quite unconsciously and most 
attractively—she sets a splendid ex- 
ample for the grade-school crowd: she 
responded to mother’s suggestion; she 
“waved goodbye”; she “waited at the 
curb”; she “remembered to say thank 
you”; she “walked very fast” through 
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the corridors. Contemporaries will love 
her and be enchanted with the recital 
of the predicaments which beset the 
artist’s pursuit of realism. 

A studious reading will reward any- 
one—for verbatim records of lively class 
discussions and the reproduction of 
amusing amateur attempts give pointed 
instructions pertinent to accurate ob- 
servation, artistic interpretation and ef- 
fective technique. Endearing illustra- 
tions breathe with action, humor and 
vibrant color. 

—Mary E. Carr 
* * * 
The Engine That Lost Its Whistle 


Genevieve Cross (il. Author) Cross, $1.00 
The fruit train which brought produce 


from farm to table will open interesting 
vistas to inquisitive youngsters, many 
of whom will yearn to see the old road- 
bed which still runs through Michigan 
orchards. The sprightly tale is a morale- 
booster of “‘don’t-be-discouraged” genre, 
for entwined with the history of No. 7 
is the vignette of a little switch engine 
that could, and did, save the day by 
lending a helping push. 
—Mary E. Carr 
* * * 

Peanut Tony’s Boy 

Bro. Ernest, C.S.C. Cat. Guild, $1.50 

Horatio Alger-like story of Tony’s 


~ boy Dominic who didn’t like school, ran 


away, was sent to boarding school, won 
the boxing championship through Bro. 
Gerard’s encouragement, pinch-hit in 
music for an injured ball player, and 
went on to be a concert pianist! 

Rather sugary, but may interest boys 
of about sixth grade. 


—J.C.T. 

* * w 
INTERMEDIATE & JUNIOR 
HIGH GROUP 

Milo’s New World 
Betty Morgan Bowen L G, $2.25 


Reviewed by Lois Slade, poet and fea- 
_ ture writer, The Witness. 
Once upon a time there was a wicked 
king who made war on the whole 
world. His armies were so strong that 
soon they had captured all the peaceful 
neighboring countries and killed most 
of their people. The ones who were left 
had no place to live, until the ruler of 
a beautiful land across the sea invited 
them to come and be his guests, where 
they would be warm and safe and have 
plenty to eat. When the ragged children 
and their fathers and mothers arrived 
in the beautiful land, they found it 
rather different from what they had 
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been told to expect. They felt strange 
and unwanted at first, and it took 
months and months before they were 
really at home. 

That would be Milo’s New World if 
the story were just an allegory. But 
Milo and the 900 other pathetic refu-, 
gees who knew the wonderful security 
of Fort Ontario in the United States 
during the war years are terribly real, 
and their adventures in readjustment 
purvey one of the most tangent suits 
for understanding and tolerance that a 
juvenile writer could hit upon. Through 
subtle implication that keen-sensed 
youngsters will grasp, the author mani- 
fests the rewards that follow from being 
kind and generous, the humble pride 
of exchanging bitterness for charity. It 
is a wise and an exciting book, filled 
with quiet delight, and its boy hero has 
those steady, companionable qualities 
that small persons instantly attach to 
a friend. 

One slight change in composition 
would have further clarified the open- 
ing chapters: that is, the transposing 
of the Author’s Note, which gives the 
springboard for the action, from the 
rear to the front of the volume. 

* w * 
Jasper the Drummin’ Boy 

Margaret Taylor (il. author) Viking, $1.50 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Verona, O.P. 
No thoughtful person could become too 
provoked with Jasper Anderson. To him 
drummin’ was as natural as breathing. 
But his Momma, Papa and the neigh- 
bors were undoubtedly disturbed by his 
rhythmic tap-tapping. 

Margaret Taylor writes with keen 
sensitiveness. She seeks no sympathy 
for this normal little colored boy. Writ- 
ing with simplicity and making clear 
with well drawn illustrations, she knows 
Jasper for what he is—an American 
boy with a potential future that may 
even out-thump his ideal, the Stomp 
King. 

* * * 

Rommany Luck 

Patricia Gordon Viking, $2.00 

Reviewed by Theresa O'Neil 

A gypsy boy and his dog wandering 
through England in Elizabethan days is 
the theme of a colorful story of adven- 
ture. Although the life of a Rommany 
lad may appeal to the wanderlust in 
every boy, the hardships which Or- 
lando had to endure will make a mod- 
ern child appreciate a warm home and 
a comfortable bed. I doubt if the story 
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will tempt anyone to take to the road. 

His folks imprisoned, Orlando sets 
off to find the only one who can free 
them.. He does not stop until he wins 
a pardon from the queen herself, and 
thus he becomes the hero of his people. 
The lad has a natural love of justice; 
he is generous, quick-witted, and ex- 
tremely loyal to his race and to his 
family. All these are qualities which 
can be admired. The style is pleasing, 
but in spite of a glossary, the use of 
Romany words is often confusing. 

w w b 

For Junior-grade Music Lovers 
Edvard Grieg: Boy of the 
Northland 

Sybil Deucher Dutton, $2.50 
A delightful sketch of the early life of 
Edvard Grieg. It tells of his great am- 
bition, his faith in his own powers, and 
of his hard-earned success. Accompany- 
ing the text are black and white draw- 
ings, quaint and distinctive; as an 
added feature there are brief musical 
selections from Greig which readers 
will enjoy playing. 

This is a fine background book for 
a child and one that will give him a 
feeling of interest and pleasure when- 
ever he sees the name “Grieg” on a 
musical program. It is a model of 
juvenile biography in style and in 
format. 

—Theresa O'Neil 
* Ww Ww 
Pirate Lair 

Leon W. Dean (il. Kurt Werth) 

Rinehart, $2.00 

Reviewed by Sr. M. Verona, O.P. 
Darius Kent, a Vermont teen-ager of 
1812, gives us an inside story on Amer- 
ica’s War with the Barbary pirates. 
Through Darius we meet New England 
farmers, boat builders and the local vil- 
lain. The chain of events that led to 
Darius’ capture and subsequent escape 
makes a fascinating story. 

Critically regarded, the book has too 


‘long an introduction. The core is the 


War of 1812 but one must read almost 
half the book before getting into it. Ver- 
mont colloquialisms do not strengthen 
the story. Too much factual material 
and numerous small detail indicate 
that Mr. Dean has crammed too much 
subject matter into the book, i.e., the 
Vermont farm, the Brodt affair, the pi- 
rate fight, not to mention the incidents 
at Tripoli. 

There are excellent points. The his- 
torical facts are authentic; Stephen De- 


catur and Thomas Macdonough will be- 
come unforgettable. New words are well 
defined in the context and nice shades 
of difference are made, for instance, 
where all the inhabitants of the Bar- 
bary States were referred to as Moors 
although it is made evident that many 
of them were Turks. Cryptic speech and 
dry humor mark the New Englander to 
the extent of causing the reader to look 
for double meaning in the conversation 


passages. = tt tt 
A Bi-Lingual 
Experiment 

The Avion My Uncle Flew 

Cyrus Fisher A-C, $2.50 

Reviewed by Theresa O'Neil 

It was with great trepidation that I 
opened this book because I knew that 
there were latent possibilities of its 
being didactic and boring. But my fears 
were unrealized, because it is neither. 
The idea is a novel one, but I hope 
that it won’t be imitated too often. 

It is the story of a delicate young 
American boy, a paralytic, in fact, who 
is taken to France to live temporarily 
with an uncle. The boy knows no 
French and the uncle but little English, 
so they arrive at a hybrid solution of 
the language difficulty. French words 
are thrown in, one at a time, as the 
boy learns them, and the meaning is 
always self-evident. Gradually the num- 
ber of French words increases until at 
the end of the book the boy writes a 
letter home in excellent school-boy 
French, which any child who has read 
up to this point will be eager to trans- 
late. (Imagine a 12-year-old doing 
translation voluntarily!) 

The whole trick lies in the story 
itself. It really carries one along fast 
enough to take the French in one’s 
stride. The Oncle is inventing an avion 
and of course one must see if he suc- 
ceeds in flying it. The characters are 
exciting, especially /e maire, a black- 
bearded villain, two neighboring French 
children, and above all, the boy him- 
self, who is making heroic efforts to 
regain the use of his legs. 

While 7 could hear the educational 
wheels creaking occasionally, the faults 
of the book would not be obvious to 
a child, and at least it would leave in 
the mind a residue of useful French 
words and phrases. Besides that, it is 
good entertainment. On the whole it 
is a successful experiment. 


JUNIOR HIGH BOYS & GIRLS 


Bonny’s Boy 
F. E. Rechnitzer (il. Marguerite Kirmse) 
Winston, $2.00 


Reviewed by Sister M. Bernice, 
F.S.P.A., Muscatine, lowa. 
Bonny’s Boy, a Dog Story, would be 
a good recommendation for boys and 
girls who love’ such stories—and that 
would include most boys and girls, if 
it were not marked by a naturalism 
concerned with the birth of a litter of 
puppies in the opening sentences of the 
book. It is the type of thing which was 
condemned by Pius XI in his encyclical 
on Catholic Education where he states 
that “Another very grave danger is 
that naturalism which nowadays invades 
the field of education in that most deli- 

cate matter of purity of morals.” 
Bonny’s Boy is the story of Davy 
Edwards’ struggle to become a man 
while he raises the sole survivor of a 
litter of puppies belong to Bonny, the 
cocker whom his older brother, Nat, 
had left in his care when leaving for 
the Navy. It is a gripping and fast 
moving story of the dog from his puppy- 
hood to the day he is entered in the 
famed Madison Square Dog Show. 


w w w 


The Little White Horse 

Elizabeth Goudge (il. C. Hodges) 

Coward McCann, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sr. M. St. Magdalen, S.P., 

librarian Providence High School, 
Chicago. 

To Moonacre Manor, near the village of 
Silverydew beyond Exeter in England’s 
West Country, came wise-eyed and wide- 
eyed 13-year-old Maria Merryweather a 
hundred years ago. With her was Miss 
Heliotrope, once her dutiful nurse, since 
become to Maria nurse-mother, friend- 
teacher, everything combined. Wiggins 
was with her, too—a nondescript mon- 
grel to whom she confided her secrets. 
Because she was wide-eyed, she saw 
what Miss Heliotrope did not see, the 
little white horse; because she was wise- 
eyed, she understood his message: it was 
she who must restore to God the lands 
and the sheep and the ill-gotten goods 
which the first Sir Wrolf Merryweather 
of Moonacre had wrested from the 
monks on Paradise Hill! 

One finds Miss Goudge at her inimi- 
table best in The Little White Horse, a 
charming tale half fantasy but with a 
real plot, told in lyrical prose, whims- 
ical, gay, serious, and tender by turns 
with, to this reviewer, a new note of 
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sympathy toward the Church and its 
monasteries of pre-Reformation days. 
C. W. Hodge’s beautiful illustrations, in- 
cluding the end-paper diagrams, inter- 
pret events and characters with humor 
and charm. Goudge readers, young and 
old, will acclaim her latest juvenile. 
w * * 


Mountain Pony 
Henry V. Larom Whittlesey, $2.00 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne. 


This book unfolds in good cowboy lan- 
guage a tale guaranteed to hold in a 
lariat of suspense any child who reads 
it. Sunny, the little bronc pony that 
Andy bought to save him from Gar- 
land, who later turns out to be a horse 
thief; a reward for recovering stolen 
horses for which the “dudes” are search- 
ing; a narrowly missed landslide— 
these are of the substance of this story. 

The “broncs that practically walk 
off the page,” drawn by Ross Santee, 
are every bit as fresh and alive as Mr. 
Larom’s ebullient language. In fact it’s 
a superior Juvenile from every angle. 


* * * 
OLDER BOYS 
Searlet and Gold 


P. D. Greene Clonmore & Reynolds, 6/. 
This rollicking tale of St. Gerard’s, a 


fictional boys’ school near Dublin, is an 
Irish and Catholic version of “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” For an American 
boy, the strangeness of terms and cus- 
toms will not detract from this fun-full 
story. Rather, the interesting informa- 
tive aspect of national differences per- 
haps will increase reading interest. The 
story itself is stereotyped, climaxed by 
the “big game” (rugby), but is told in 
spirited and true style. And it is rare 
and good fortune to get an entertaining 
story for juveniles that inobtrusively 
posits its morals and retains a theocen- 
tric point of view throughout. Recom- 
mended for boys 12-16. 
—Richard Butler, O.P. 
* w * 


Northward to Albion 
Rosemary Sprague (il. Kurt Werth) 
Roy, $2.50 


Reviewed by Sister M. Ann Charles, 
C.D.P., St. Agatha Academy, Winches- 
ter, Va. 


This refreshing story goes back to 
pagan times (1160 B.C.), yet, para- 
doxically, it brings out many Christian 
principles sadly wanting in the modern 
world—personal freedom, mutual trust, 
submission to rightful authority, and 


the strength of the morally upright 


man. 
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Culling her material from the 12th 
century chronicles of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, which recounts the founding of 
Britain by the Trojans, author weaves 
her story around the eventful life of 
the young hero Bruttys. While still a 
lad, he is called from his peaceful life 
as a goatherd in Latium to begin a 
series of adventures consequent to a 
curse laid upon him at birth. Overcom- 
ing many obstacles, Bruttys by his wise 
leadership and manly courage not only 
reinvigorates a sorry remnant of the 
once brave Trojan warriors, but also 
brings them to victory and ultimately 
to the founding of a new nation, Albion, 
over which he becomes the first king. 


While critics may point out that the 
story lacks subtlety and depth in char- 
acterization and plot, and that it does 
not possess the earmarks of a great 
literary work; nevertheless, for a first 
attempt, the author shows undeniable 
narrative skill. Her setting is colorful 
and authentic. She has succeeded in 
capturing some of the virility, straight- 
forwardness, and simplicity of the per- 
iod she describes. Boys of hero-worship 
age will revel in this book. Teachers of 
ancient history and Latin, too, will wel- 
come another worthwhile addition to 
the supplementary reading in their 
fields. 

* * * 


SENIOR HIGH GIRLS 
The Light in the Mill 
Helen Girvan (il. Joseph Hopkins, Jr.) 
Rinehart, $0.00 
Reviewed by Sister Loretta Marie, 
C.D.P., St. Anne’s Academy, Mel- 
bourne, Ky. 


For the school librarian harassed by 
the bobby-soxer’s weekly demand for 
“another mystery, please,” Helen Gir- 
van’s The Light in the Mill will prob- 
ably serve a pressing need. The capably 
written light style, so acceptable to 
teenagers, enhances an ordinary plot 
based on a rather impossible ruse. Two 
cousins who resemble each other ex- 
change identity for the summer, Mary 
Taylor going to visit Sherin Taylor’s 
mother’s relatives, while Sherin attends 
Mary’s art camp. A number of simu- 
lated climaxes deprive the real one 
of mystery and suspense. For the 
freshman-sophomore clientele, however, 
a mystery is a mystery! 

Joseph Hopkins’ pen and ink illus- 
trations are appropriate in very dark 
shading. 
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The Young Barbarians 
Helen R. Sattley Morrow, $2.00 
Reviewed by Sister M. Amarella, O.S.F., 


M.A., superior, Sacred Heart School, 

Remington, Ind. 
This lively presentation of modern 
highschool life is very aptly entitled 
The Young Barbarians; for, many of 
the activities of present day youth, as 
they are realistically pictured by the 
author, border on the barbarous. Their 
rough-neck gatherings at each other’s 
homes or at the corner drug store, their 
disrespect for parents, teachers, and 
adults in general, the spirit of vandal- 
ism rampant among them, and the 
idling away of so much precious time— 
all sums up to a sad commentary on 
modern education and its failure to 
mold the characters of our boys and 
girls after the pattern of our noble an- 
cestors. 

It is true, Miss Sattley does picture 
a right-about-face in the attitude of 
some of these young people toward use- 
fulness, when they follow the lead of 
one of their teachers in helping out at 
a local orphanage, but the change is 
not lasting or properly motivated. It 
seems but a passing whim, or a wel- 
come break in the monotony of their 
idleness. 

The characters, however, are true to 
life, the story moves swiftly, the con- 
versation is spritely and natural, though 
at times somewhat empty. All in all, 
it is a harmless, slightly constructive 
story which the younger teen-age girls 
will enjoy. 

* * * 


For Mercy’s Sake 
Sister Therese Marie, R.S.M. .. 
McMullen, $1.75 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Loyola, R.S.M., 
librarian, Mercy Hospital, Dubuque. 


This is a slick little book for the junior 
miss about a young woman who shaped 
a career into a vocation and a vocation 
into an international monument — The 
Order of Sisters of Mercy. As teacher, 
social worker, and nurse she would not 
be out-modeled even in our day of 
ultra-modernism. A moderate sum of 
money inherited from her foster par- 
ents enabled her to help, as she notes 
in her constitution, “The poor, the 
sick, and the ignorant.” 

Sister Therese Marie has written a 
simple story that is also a powerful 
one. It is told carefully and easily with 
a personal touch that only a spiritual 
daughter could apply. 
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WHAT OF 
CHILDREN’S 
READING? 


(From a talk by Rev. J. C. Lehane, 
C.M., of DePaul University ) 


. Since the period of childhood is 
so impressionable, it is most important 
that on the plastic minds of children 
the right impressions be imposed. Good 
books feed the minds of children, de- 
velop their imaginations, lay the foun- 
dations of their intellectual and spirit- 
ual lives, mold their characters, teach 
them about life and the world around 
them. . . . The right books put into the 
hands of children at the right time will 
give them a sense of values and of 
discernment between right and wrong. 

. . . Habits of good reading fostered 
early in life provide intellectual interests 
and tendencies that give greater capac- 
ity for living and enjoying life when 
children grow up.... 

. . . Parents should not call children 
in from play to make them read except 
perhaps when there is a question of 
homework or a special project to be 
prepared. ... 

. . . Parents should share their chil- 
dren’s interest in the books; they 
should let the children see that they too 
are interested in the story or the verse. 
Parents do not need college degrees to 
interpret Mother Goose, and the shar- 
ing of reading interests forms a basis 
of companionship between parents and 
children. ... 

. . . Parents might do well to keep 
from their children such stories as the 
impossible adventures of Superman or 
Supermouse, which have no relation to 
reality; the weak, mushy, sentimental 
love stories without one uplifting 
thought; the really vicious stories 
couched in bombastic diction and por- 
traying false standards of morality and 
life; the glamorous and sensational love 
story; the daring adventures of clever 
criminals who manage to outwit the 
police; the horror stories of modern 
war, in which our former enemies are 
shown as devils without any rights, and 
in such a way as to put thoughts of 
murder into children’s heads. . . . 

. People act according to their 
ideals. . . . The teaching of true and 
noble ideals cannot begin too young. . . 


“Thumbs-Down” Dep’t 


Famous Men of Science 
Sarah K. Bolton (rev. Edward A. Anderson) 
Crowell, $2.50 
This book is entirely unsuited to the 
early adolescent for whom it is intended. 
The matter-of-fact manner in which 
the Darwinian theory is presented (as 
truth rather than as hypothesis) is a 
danger signal, typical of the spirit of 
the book. Of this danger the young are 
unaware; yet they are capable of un- 
consciously assimilating the virulence 
contained therein. 

Here are some choice quotations: 

Page 5 (re: Copernicus): “. . . Two 
thousand years before, Pythagoras, a 
Greek philosopher, had voiced the opin- 
ion that the sun was the center of the 
planetary system, and one of his fol- 
lowers, Aristarchus, who lived some four 
hundred years before Ptolemy, had sug- 
gested the rotation of the earth to 
account for the diurnal motion of the 
heavens. Both, however, had been over- 
borne by Aristotle and Ptolemy, who 
had contrived to get their own strong 
beliefs backed by the Roman Church.” 
(Remarkable collusion, in view of the 
fact that Aristotle died three centuries 
before Christ!) 

Page 7: Author speaks of the 
Church’s imposing its creed “with an 
iron rigidity of discipline.” (Reasons 
for the Church’s stand are not given.) 

Page 246 (re: Luther Burbank): 
“’. . In March, 1926, he [Burbank] 
made an address in a San Francisco 
church denouncing the false teaching 
and superstition that clouded the truth 
that he had discovered in nature and 
science. A school teacher in the South 
had been brought to trial for teaching 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, and Bur- 
bank felt that his word in support of 
this theory and in condemnation of nar- 
row religious beliefs would be respected 
and carry some weight. A tremendous 
controversy followed this public ad- 
dress, and he was flooded with letters 
and telegrams of protest as well as 
congratulations for his courage. He felt 
that he should answer all these letters, 
and the strain of this extra work plus 
the abuse heaped upon him were too 
much for his frail physique. He desper- 
ately wanted to make people under- 
stand the truth of his statements. But 
he was an old man. The effort proved 
too much for him, and he fell ill and 
died.” (In other words, Burbank was 
a martyr of truth. In every chapter 


— 


it is the scientist who is much put upon, 
despite his own alleged nobility of 
character.) 

Author appears frequently to be seek. 
ing out a relationship between the Cath. 
olic Church and those phases of human 
affairs that have taken an unhappy 
turn or trend. Thus, on page 284 (re; 
Albert Einstein): “. . . He was timid, 
He was resentful. And he hated German 
discipline in the Catholic [italics mine] 
school where he was educated. . . .” 

—Margaret Collins, 


* * * 
Romance for Rosa 
Rachel Varble Doubleday, $2.00 


A novel for highschool girls, Romance 
for Rosa is written in reassuringly ma- 
ture prose, with enough adventures, cri- 
ses, sorrows, and things-to-think-about 
to satisfy the most jaded adolescent. 

According to the plot, Rosa’s father, 
who happens to be a descendant of John 
Wickliffe, dies while trying to save his 
publishing house in the London Fire in 
the 17th century, and her mother dies 
of overwork when Rosa is only 12. Rosa 
becomes indentured to the captain of a 
ship sailing for Virginia colony, and is 
sold there to a thriving farm family on 
the edge of the wood. 

Story provides solid supplementary 
material for history. But when the au- 
thor insinuates, as she does, her own 
interpretations of many debatable mat- 
ers, she puts her book beyond reach 
of Catholic readers. 

Thus, of John Wickliffe: “. . . (he) 
started a religious reformation a hun- 
dred years before Martin Luther. ... 
He ended up by saying that no man 
was holy because of his position, but 
only because of his mind and heart; he 
said that neither he himself nor other 
priests had the right to grant indul- 
gences; he sent out ‘poor priests’ who 
were sometimes only laymen to minister 
to the folk who were living far from 
churches. . . .” (p. 10). It is of course 
stressed that some relatives of his had 
suffered persecution in Maryland be- 
cause of their name! 

There is a passage about the Fran- 
ciscans in London on p. 115 which calls 
for elucidation: Rosa, says the author, 
did not understand it, and neither will 
the average young reader, so why in- 
clude it? It will only be misconstrued, 
unless the reading is directed; and what 
highschool girl is going to “check the 
sources” for the fun of it? 

—M. E. E. 
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Irish Legionnaire 
The Eagle and the Cross 


Hubertus zu Loewenstein Macmillan, $2.75 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Cecilia, O.S.B., St. 
Scholastica Academy, Chicago. 


In this sequel to The Lance of Longinus 
the scholarly Prince zu Loewenstein 
gives us another historical novel of the 
Roman Empire as it felt the first impact 
of Christianity. Into a civilization sur- 
prisingly similar to our own—the author 
claims historical proof for sleeeping cars, 
central heating, a banking system, pub- 
lishing business, some knowledge of 
electricity, and even the atom!—NMarci- 
us, a young Irish prince and legion- 
naire, has emerged from that soul-shak- 
ing scene on Golgotha with a commis- 
sion from Longinus to present his sacred 
lance to the emperor, Tiberius Caesar. 

After a short stay in Capharnaum 
with that centurion who was “unworthy 
that Christ should enter into his house,” 
Marcius . . . sets out on his long earthly 
travel from Palestine to distant Hi- 
bernia. This journey, however, is a sym- 
bol of the journey of his own soul to- 
ward God. 


Feeling vaguely that his message to 
Caesar contained the seeds of a world 
revolution, Marcius is elated by the vi- 
sion of an easy conquest for Christian- 
ity by means of imperial edict, while he 
himself is tempted to remain a guest of 
royalty, lolling in the lap of Roman 
luxury. .. . His whole dream revolution 
crumbles to ashes under the impact of 
the Senate’s official rejection of a new 
god who was crucified in far-off Pales- 
ae 

The thoughtful reader will see in this 
an ominous reminder of our own re- 
sponsibility in these our times. Never 
since the fall of the Roman eagle... 
have the physical conditions of rapid 
transportation and instant communica- 
tion been so favorable to the spread of 
Christianity. There is one difference, 


’ however, which the author points out in 


his introduction: the philosophy of 
Greece had done much to prepare minds 
for the advent of truth. Today, however, 
materialism, pragmatism, and relativism 
—to mention only a few—have repeated 
with a sneer the age-old question, ‘““What 
is truth?” and skeptically have not 
waited for the answer. 


Also, just as the thinkers in ancient 
- Rome sensed the tremors within their 
own crumbling tower of culture. and 
progress, so any thoughtful reader to- 
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Soul-less Boot of Southern Italy 


Christ Stopped at Eboli: 

Carlo Levi Farrar, Straus, $3.00 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell, who 
observes that “if there is any place 
where the Church needs missionaries, 

it is Italy itself.” 

It is seldom that a writer discovers one 
of those rare spots in our very midst 
wherein the remnants of an ancient civ- 
ilization are fully preserved. Indeed 
rarer is the occasion when the discovery 
discloses remnants of more than the 
artifacts fit only for a museum. 

In 1935, because of his uncompro- 
mising opposition to Fascism, Carlo 
Levi was banished to a little town in 
Lucania, high in the arch of the boot 
of Southern Italy. This was a shadow 
land, which neither Aeneas, nor Christ, 
nor Mohammed had tamed. Christ, 
then, “stopped short” at Eboli, far to 
the north end of the province. The 
land is unknown to the traveller; it is 
almost incomprehensible to the modern. 

It is a harsh land “that knows neither 
sin nor redemption from sin, where evil 
is not moral but is only the pain re- 
siding forever in earthly things”; where 
the depleted soil, ignorant cultivation, 
and general indifference bring disease 
and suffering and make superstition 
more of a soothing ‘reality than an 
escape. “There is no wall between the 
world of men and the world of animals 
and spirits. . . . There is no room for 
religion. .. .” 

In the background is the older peas- 
ant Italy, against whose songless sim- 
plicity Levi opposes the ridiculous 
feudal gentry with its petty intrigues 
and its Fascism. Levi lives with this 
gentry, a ministering physician to all. 
He learns of the local intrigues, of the 
use of magic charms and philters, of a 
strange moral code, and of the love of 
pageantry and custom. 

All these people have a tragic air of 
paganism about them. All are fated. 





day may tremble at the destruction be- 
ing wrought in our own flamboyant, 
skyscraper civilization by the termites 
of secularism and immorality. And one 
wonders whether Prince zu Loewenstein 
had in mind his own experience as leader 
of Republican Youth in pre-Hitler Ger- 
many when he seems to warn us that not 
by political power but by spiritual force 
are the seeds of Christianity to be 
planted and made grow... . 


“The village is built of the bones of the 
dead.” There is a startling spiritual dry- 
ness in the pastor, Don Trajella, a bril- 
liant scholar condemned to this limbo 
for a youthful sin: At the Midnight 
Mass on Christmas he must preach a 
theatrical and accusing sermon to his 
erring congregation while the Fascist 
mayor accuses him of being drunk and 
directs his band of Fascist Scouts in 
singing ““Giovenezza” and “Little Black 
Face.” 

Carlo Levi is sympathetic and patient 
with these people whose simplicity and 
earthiness are shocking. Constant ref- 
erence to the sex theme, however, mars 
the book. Furthermore, it is unfortu- 
nate that the picture he gives of the 
clergy reflects upon the Church as being 
indifferent towards these people. Some 
of the indelicate references to the sexual 
morals of Don Trajella and his prede- 
cessor hark back to old unsavory tales, 
and Levi is a bit sophisticated in the 


telling. me ‘i ‘é 


Prudery — 


Old and New 


The old “prudes,” says Sydney Har- 
ris in the Chicago Daily News, thought 
it was sinful to smoke, swear, or ex- 
press a doubt that the stork brought 
babies. But the modern prude is just 
as narrow, bigoted and provincial. 

Mr. Harris turned gloomy after lis- 
tening to a bunch of kids (none over 
19) swearing like mule-skinners .. . 
the girls, if anything, outclassing the 
boys—and all smoking furiously—not 
because they liked it, but because, be- 
ing stupid, they had to conform. They 
hadn’t the courage to be different from 
the mob. 

These kids in their foolish antics 
think they are grown up because they 
imitate the antics of foolish grown-ups. 
It never occurs to them that such 
adults are really juvenile, and not adult 
at all. So... . the more these youngsters 
smoke and swear and drool, the more 
juvenile they become. 

Someone, says columnist Harris, 
ought to wise them up—but is it pos- 
sible?—you can’t make silk purses out 
of sows’ ears, said Shakespeare—but, 
since most of these young “modern” 
dim-wits never saw a sow, most of the 
force of Shakespeare’s saying is prob- 
ably without effect. 
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Henry’s Daughter— 
Fanfare for Elizabeth 
Edith Sitwell Macmillan, $2.50 
Reviewed by Mary Hennigan 


Edith Sitwell presents Fanfare for Eliz- 
abeth with a poet’s golden clarity of 
tone. To this translucent quality in her 
prose she adds an artist’s power of 
swift delineation. 

In the first few paragraphs we are 
given an unforgettable picture of Henry 
VIII, his character as clearly portrayed 
as his visage and his age as well as his 
youth. In the first chapter Edith Sit- 
well presents as comprehensive a view 
of the London of his day. 

For all that the fanfare is for Eliza- 
beth, that remarkable character never 
appears as full-bodied and robust a 
character as her father, while Anne Bo- 
leyn is not much more than a wistful, 
wicked ghost, sighing faintly through 
the earlier chapters. 

One must commend the author’s 
beautiful Christian charity. Wherever 
the faintest shadow of doubt of guilt 
appears among any of her more or less 
guilty characters she always leans to the 
side of mercy rather than strict justice. 
Without sickly sentiment and equally 
without prejudice, believing the bést of 
her people, Edith Sitwell holds them 
innocent unless proved guilty. 

The book has a full bibliography, no 
obscure or confusing references, and 
many quotations, all interesting as well 
as authoritative. 


we 


Shikar and Safari 

Edison Marshall Farrar, Straus, $3.50 

Reviewed by Richard John Williams 
Through its tales of hunting expeditions, 
through its dangerous but alluring 
paths, one finds in Shikar and Safari 
just such an escape from the ennui of 
our machine age that the author has 
intended to offer. In a day when almost 
every book one reads contains a new 
philosophy, a sure panacea for the 
world’s evils, it is refreshing; indeed it 
is enchanting to follow the paths 
through India, Burma, and Africa with 
Edison Marshall. 

Image firing yet scholarly language 
makes up for a lack of verve in the 
author’s style, for we read not only of 
the body of the jungle, but also of its 
moody, enigmatic soul, the mystery of 
which is beyond the experience of most 
of us. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 





And One of His Wives 


My Lady of Cleves 
Margaret Campbell Barnes 
Macrae-Smith, $2.75 


Reviewed by John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


It is pleasing to discover an occasional 
author who draws characters with both 
lights and shadows. One is especially 
bored by the Horatio Alger-type villain 
who hasn’t a virtue to his name and 
is just a meany from the word “go.” 

Such a treatment might be expected 
in the case of such a villain as Henry 
VIII; for there would certainly be a 
temptation to dwell excessively on the 
sexual morbidities in such a man (and 
hence secure if not a place on the best- 
seller list, at least a tolerably wide cir- 
culation). . 

The most delightful aspect of this 
novel, then, is to find Henry VIII a 
well-drawn, interesting, believable char- 
acter—even possessing a sort of con- 
science, warped though it may be. 

This book is fair to us, too, in con- 
cerning itself principally with the title 
character, Anne of Cleves; for another 
temptation would certainly be to feed 
us overdoses of “Bluff King Hal.” 

My Lady of Cleves is a good story. 
It is a historical novel that warps neith- 
er history nor the rules of fiction. It is 
thoroughly enjoyable and elicits a wish 
for more of the same. 


* * * 


Captain Grant 
Shirley Seifert Lippincott, $3.00 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman, 
Ph.D. 


The dust jacket states that this book 
is “a novel of a happy marriage.” That 
in itself is appealing, and it is true. Ju- 
lia Dent, daughter of a fiery Yankee- 
hating slaveowner in Missouri, and 
Ulysses S. Grant, son of an intolerant 
abolitionist in Ohio, a keen business 
man and a tanner by trade, are the 
principals. Their marriage occurred in 
1848 immediately after the Mexican 
War. It is a healthy and beautiful thing 
when he leave them in the summer of 
1861 just as Grant took command of a 
regiment of Illinois volunteers. Broad 
in its appeal this biographical novel is 
good historical fiction. The ingredients 
of truth, conflict, and romance are 
blended well to make of Captain Grant 
a much better than average book. 


May-June, 1947 


Paul Mallon 


Practical Idealism 
Paul Mallon B-H, $2.00 


Nearly two years before V-J day, a 
member of the President’s cabinet said 
to me, “Don’t worry about our winning 
the war. That’s no longer in doubt. The 
thing to worry about is what will hap. 
pen after the war is won.” 


Most people were then thinking about 
battles; in fact, still are. Few outside 
official circles, and the Hierarchy, were 
thinking about the revolution which, at 
about the same time, Paul Mallon told 
the New York State Publishers Asso- 
ciation was the greatest in the history 
of the world. 


Paul Mallon, dean of Washington 
columnists, is a Catholic who has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Holy 
Cross College, Marquette University, 
and the University of Notre Dame. Mil- 
lions in every state read his column 
daily. The present book is a collection 
of some of his best columns, comprising 








his philosophy of life, government, and — 


politics. 

As in his previous book, The Ease 
Era ($2.00), which exposed the fallacies 
of so-called progressive education, Mr. 
Mallon hits straight from the shoulder. 
He believes that the cure for unemploy- 
ment is employment—not insurance— 
and that the fundamental thing wrong 
with recent Washington policies is that 
they have forgotten and abused the 
great middle class—the life-blood of 
America. 

Two classes, he said in 1943, were 
getting rich out of the war—the labor 
unions and the churches—because nei- 
ther was subject to taxation. No other 
wealth could develop under a 90% tax. 
He was not worried about the churches, 
but how this wealth could affect the 
force and power of labor union leaders 
was of the most serious concern to all, 
including union members. 

In other words, Mr. Mallon was 
thinking realistically, rather than emo- 
tionally, and he was able to see through 
the camouflaged demagoguery which 
misled so many good, honest, sincere 
people. For this reason, his views have 
been a most useful antidote to the su- 
perficialities of immature idealists 


whose impractical commentaries were 
doing little more than prepare the 
minds of the uninformed and the inex- 
perienced for the seeds of disunity. 
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Two by Longstreet 
Three Days 
Stephen Longstreet Messner, $2.75 
Reviewed by Helen Detzel, feature 
writer, Cincinnati Times-Star. 


In his foreword, Stephen Longstreet 
asserts that he began collecting material 
for this Civil War novel ten years ago 
and that “almost five years of writing 
and re-writing have gone into it.” It 
seems to this reviewer that the time has 
been wasted. 

The author attempts a self-conscious 
literary style—‘“the bright ball of sun 
pasted up there” and then drops to the 
commonplace — “they laughed fit to 
bust.” He writes partly in the third 
person; partly in the second. He is 
just as inconsistent in other ways in 
this narrative without plot. Few of the 
incidents hang together. He has scat- 
tered dozens of characters throughout 
the book, but none is developed suffi- 
ciently to become interesting. 

His material is sordid, and the book 
does nothing to throw additional his- 
torical light upon the Civil War. His 
manner of dividing this presumed “epic” 
into three “books” and the chapters 
into numerous Roman-numeral sections, 
is annoying and only adds to its dull- 
ness. 


* * * 
The Sisters Liked Them Handsome 
Stephen Longstreet Messner, $2.50 


Reviewed by Marie Faust 


This clever narrative by Stephen Long- 
street follows Nine Lives with Grand- 
father and like it belongs to the per- 
sonal history of the author’s life and 
family. The “sisters” who liked them 
handsome are the author’s mother and 
his aunt Fran. 

The lives of these interesting women 
are seen through the eyes of a small 
boy who relates the adventures these 
amusing constantly had had in the days 
when the Model T Ford was the talk 
of the country, when Votes For Women 
was an unpopular cause and people 
seemed to have time to enjoy them- 
selves. 

The humor of Mr. Longstreet’s writ- 
ing would be delightful and entertaining 
in itself without the addition of those 
salacious inferences that coarsen and 
cheapen his writing and make us wish 
he had omitted those provocations to 
the horse laugh, a kind of wit too robust 
for this reviewer. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 











No Masterpiece 


Miss Allick 
Rupert Croft-Cooke Holt, $2.75 
Reviewed by C. J. McNeill, Young 
Catholic Messenger, Dayton. 


‘There are 248 pages in this book. The 


last eight, which contain the author’s 
angry comments on recent literary and 
social aberrations, are worth reading. 
You won’t miss a thing if you skip the 
240 other pages, and so you probably 
won’t wish to bother with Miss Allick 
at all. 

Doreen Allick is a governess who be- 
comes a surprise best-selling author. 
Aiming only at popularity, she writes 
without originality or skill; her char- 
acters and situations are false and 
stereotyped. By pandering to the chang- 
ing whims of unintelligent popular taste, 
however, she breaks sales record after 
sales record. In the end, having written 
tons of trash, made millions of dollars, 
and stifled the talents of her promising 
boy-husband, she is planning another 
book. 

Croft-Cooke had a good idea, but he 
didn’t write a good novel. Like the 
creatures of Doreen Allick’s own fic- 
tions, his characters are lifeless and 
stereotyped. His writing is pedestrian. 
His angry commentary on popular taste 
in literature and on the “this is a mas- 
terpiece” type of book marketing is 
justified and welcome. His final essay 
is stimulating and refreshing, but his 
novel is third rate. 


* * * 


Exciting Adventure 
Men of the Enchantress 
Frances Campbell Bobbs, $2.75 
Reviewed by P. Standish O’Connor, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


I WAS amused to find “the Enchant- 
ress” is not a wily woman but a silver 
mine in Mexico, El Encantadora. The 
story is full of colorful excitement and 
adventure. 

Thematic idea is an_ inconclusive 
treatment of Mexican labor unionism, 
absentee ownership of industry, and 
the inherent difficulties in a bi-legal 
code. Whether her presentation of these 
problems is authentic, I am not equipped 
to judge, but it is provocative. The 
treatment of the gamut of characters 
connected with the Enchantress is sym- 
pathetic and consistent. 

Several plots are unfolded simulta- 
neously. In a story with no hero, some- 
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Club-Woman Satire 


Mr. Bremble’s Buttons 
Dorothy Langley ~ S &S, $2.75 


Reviewed by Rev. Leo A, Pursley 


Rip van Winkle escaped his wife by 
taking his dog and gun and hiking to 
the mountains where he had the good 
fortune to sleep until long after her 
tongue had been silenced by death. 
Henry Bremble seeks refuge and solace 
in working cross-word puzzles, collect- 
ing odd buttons and, occasionally, help- 
ing children in distress. 


Shy, sensitive, lonely, browbeaten by 
an officious wife, an obnoxious mother- 
in-law and a loud-mouthed office man- 
ager, little Henry is not made for the 
kind of mental and emotional world in 
which he has to live. Now and again he 
talks the situation over with God in 
whimsical fashion which is sometimes 
irreverent and often silly. He begins at 
last to assert himself when he “spoofs” 
the psychiatrist to whom Mrs. Bremble, 
passionately devoted to human welfare, 
insists on sending him. But the reader is 
not prepared for what appears to be the 
total collapse of Mr. Bremble’s sanity. 
Perhaps the author implies a subtle, 
ironical connection in her choice of title! 


Anyhow, this story is a bit of subur- 
ban Americana with characters we can 
all recognize, though some of them seem 
overdrawn to the verge of caricature. It 
satirizes the type of club-woman who 
labors to uplift humanity in the lump 
while she neglects to be humane to hu- 
manity in the concrete. It proves, I 
suppose, that the wrong kind of wife 
can drive a husband crazy. Beyond that 
I can’t say what ‘significance the book 
has. 





thing else (the mine in this case) must 
be used as the binding force. The 
author, however, wasn’t able to over- 
come the difficulty arising out of a 
story that has a main idea instead of 
a main character. Evidently, she was 
unable to find an ending that would 
be both satisfactory and artistic. The 
mine goes on and the author is forced 
to conclude in rapid summary fashion 
the half-dozen equal plots that finally 
split to require eight separate endings, 
and while she’s at it, Miss Campbell 
throws in details of the destinies of 
some very minor characters. That is 
the ruination of a colorful, gripping tale. 
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WHERE IS TRUTH? 


by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Christians. 


PROGRESS OF 


by James Broderick, S. J. 





Jesuit archives. 


by Elizabeth L. Britt, With an Introduction 


A statement of Catholic teaching by an experienced 
teacher, long a missionary in Japan, who knows how to 
present the truths of religion to Christians and non- 


322 pages. $3.00 


THE JESUITS (1556-79) 


A history of the Society of Jesus during that period of 
crisis and change when their story merges into the gen- 
eral history of sixteenth-century Europe. Brilliantly and 
wittily written and based on little known material in 
337 pages. $3.50 
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Longmans Looks 


Longmans Spring Books 1947 











DIFFICULT STAR 


by Katherine Burton 


A warm and human biography of Pauline Jaricot, the 
foundress of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
and of the Association of the Living Rosary. Her dynamic 
efforts in behalf of the spiritual and material welfare of 
the working-man preceded the Papal encyclicals on labor 
and anticipated other reform movements in her native 
France. A Selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 

256 pages. $2.75 


SONG OF THE CHURCH 
by Marie Pierik 


A highly original and scholarly work embracing the his- 
torical background of the Gregorian chant, its develop- 
ment in the Liturgy, the foundation of its melodic and 
rhythmic structure, and the various movements toward 


retorm. Coming June. 250 pages. $3.00 





and undoubtedly, under this superb ap 
American and especially Catholic yout 


Recently Published 
CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND by John J. Considine 


"The sad condition of the Church below the Rio Grande makes an eloquent appeal all by itself 
roach, will promote those currents of feck 
to action."—Queen's Work. 319 pages. Many Illus. 


ng that provoke 
$3.00 
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THE ABBE EDGEWORTH by. V. Woodgate 


The story of the Irish priest who played an important role in French revolutionary times and at- 
tended Louis XVI to the scaffold. "It is a story well worth reading for it puts us in contact with a 
rare human being, a man whose goodness was integral.""—Padraic Colum. Saturday Review of 
Literature. ‘ 202 pages. $2.50 


GAILHAC OF BEZIERS by Helene Magaret 


Life of the founder of the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. "A penetrating, uplifting and in- 
spiring biography.""—Hartford Courant. 262 pages. $3.50 
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